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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Bizarre 

Rex Dunn’s ‘Trotskyism and May 
1968’ (June 14), though it purports 
to reply to my transcribed speech 
‘May 68 to colour revolutions’ (May 
68 to colour revolutions’, May 31), 
in fact almost completely fails to 
engage with it. 

I make no apology for the fact that a 
talk to the London Communist Forum, 
which is what this was, is ‘abstract’: 
ie, not elaborately documented or 
replete with concrete examples. 

Comrade Dunn says that I fail to 
engage with Stalinism, but then doesn’t 
engage with Stalinism himself - except 
via the views of the Trotskyists in 
the immediate post-war period. His 
argument amounts merely to saying: 
the counterrevolution (including the 
Stalinists) denied the Trotskyists the 
opportunity of becoming a “material 
force” - which is just another way of 
saying, ‘The enemy turned out to be 
too strong for us’. On this basis, why 
shouldn’t we suppose that the enemy 
will always be too strong for us? I 
argued this point in 2007 (‘Defeat 
was fault of enemy machine guns’, 
May 24 2007); it might help for Rex to 
respond critically to those arguments. 

He bizarrely says that “Mike 
proceeds to develop a link between 
US containment and his own theory 
of bureaucratic collectivism, which, 
he claims, was adopted by the British, 
French and German establishment.” I 
don’t believe in bureaucratic collectivism 
(or, I should add, state capitalism), and 
in my talk was merely reporting ideas 
in common currency in mainstream 
western politics and academic writing 
in the cold war period. 

On the contrary, in spite of the fact 
that I think the Stalinist regime was a 
historical blind alley (comrade Jack 
Conrad’s “ectopic social formation” 
is a useful phrase), the genuine left 
in the cold war period needed to be 
Soviet-defencist, as Trotsky argued 
in 1940 - because the actual available 
alternative was not ‘Neither Washington 
nor Moscow’, but just ‘Washington’ 
and as a result the massive social 
destruction that has followed 1989-91 
in both east and west; and it was only 
from a defencist starting point that 
it was possible to argue against the 
Stalinist politics which led to 1989-91 
and what followed. 

As to the history of the Trotskyists, 
I observe that one of the problems of 
the post-war Trotskyists (on all sides 
of the big factional divides) was the 
passing of resolutions which repeated 
large amounts of pre-war texts as dogma, 
while combining them with different 
operative arguments, which have to 
be teased out in order to establish 
what the actual operative politics of 
the group in question was. Comrade 
Dunn’s quotations - which select odd 
sources here and there - largely refer 
only to the repetitions of orthodoxy. 

One example he quotes which is 
not repetition of orthodoxy is the 1947 
Fourth International slogan for “the 
immediate withdrawal of [Soviet] 
occupation troops” from eastern Europe. 
This was straightforwardly Shachtmanite 
and, had it been implemented, would 
have led in short order to a new 
imperialist aggression against the 
USSR. 

Mike Macnair 

Oxford 

LU crisis 

On June 16 Left Unity held its annual 
conference. The party has been steadily 
shrinking since 2016, but it still has 
over 500 members. Over 25 activists 
attended - which tells its own story. 

But it was a significant conference 
after last year’s nervous breakdown. 


The demand LU liquidates into the 
Labour Party was no longer evident 
in resolutions or speeches. The main 
question before conference was the 
‘crisis of democracy’, which grew 
from the politics of austerity. The 
EU referendum has taken this to 
a whole new level. It has divided 
England between the Anglo-British 
and Anglo-Europeans. An emergency 
resolution was tabled about the recent 
Anglo-British mass mobilisation in 
London by supporters of Tommy 
Robinson, the British National Party, 
UK Independence Party, etc. 

The battle over Brexit is bringing us 
to the brink of a constitutional crisis in 
relations between the crown, parliament 
and the peoples of England, Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales. The shocking 
disaster at Grenfell Tower showed the 
‘crisis of democracy’ at local as well 
as at national and European levels. 

This fed into the main strand of the 
conference. What kind of party are 
we going to be? Was LU to carry on 
with its own brand of Trotskyism or 
recognise the centrality of the working 
class in the struggle for democracy 
and socialism? Should the crown, 
parliament or people ratify the Tory 
Brexit deal? Should unionism be able 
to impose Brexit on Northern Ireland 
and Scotland? 

Left Unity was set up in 2013 as 
a Trotskyist front. All the leading 
activists were either in small Trotskyist 
organisations like Socialist Resistance, 
CPGB or Workers Power, or were 
refugees from the various organisations 
which litter the left landscape, such 
as the Workers Revolutionary Party, 
Socialist Workers Party and the 
Militant Tendency. 

The rationale was that unlike the 
major Trotskyist parties - the SWP 
and the Socialist Party - the fragments 
were unable to engage in mass politics. 
They realised they could do better 
by hanging together than separately. 
So Left Unity made sense. When it 
came to a programme for this new 
front, then it was left reformism or 
social monarchism that could bind 
them together. 

In 1945 the Labour government 
carried through its programme of 
social monarchy - extensive ‘cradle to 
grave’ social reforms on the basis of 
loyalty to the constitutional monarchy, 
as embodied in George VI. The ‘spirit 
of 45 ’ ran like a red line through LU, 
inspired by Ken Loach’s call for unity. 
Left Unity was designed by Trotskyists 
to fill the gap which the Labour left 
was too weak and feeble to occupy. 

In 2015 Jeremy Corbyn burst onto 
the scene and left reformism (ie, social 
monarchism) took back the ‘sprit 
of 45’ and raised it to new heights 
previously unimaginable. LU’s small 
Trotskyist groups began decanting to 
the Labour Party. Why build a front 
when you could join a mass Labour 
Party and try to convert it into a much 
bigger Trotskyist front? 

Left Unity began to shrink, 
disorientated by the unexpected turn of 
events. The first version, embodying 
the ‘spirit of 45’, was as dead as a 
dodo. None of the current leadership 
refers to it and some even pretend it 
never happened. So the question before 
this conference was the politics and 
character of Left Unity mark two. 

The main ideological dispute between 
socialists in Left Unity was between 
republicanism and Trotskyism. It was 
in effect a dispute as to whether the 
minimum programme of LU should be 
social republican or social monarchist. 
British Trotskyism had long become a 
voice for Labour’s social monarchism 
with its demands for social reforms - on 
health, housing, transport and public 
ownership. 

The matter came to a head over the 
new LU constitution. A resolution from 
South London sought to amend the 
statement of party aims. It proposed 


to insert after “environmentalist” the 
French word, “republican”. 

If passed the aims of LU would 
now read “Left Unity is a party of the 
radical left, linked to the European 
Left Party, working in solidarity 
with like-minded anti-capitalist, anti¬ 
imperialist parties internationally. We 
are socialist, feminist, environmentalist, 
republican and opposed to all forms 
of discrimination”. 

Some comrades from South London 
felt this was so innocuous that it 
was bound to go through. But they 
hadn’t reckoned with the fact that 
republicanism is like a red rag to the 
Trotskyist bull. The massed ranks of 
ex- Militant, ex-SWP and ex-WRP took 
to the floor to oppose republicanism, 
which they saw as threatening their 
leadership. 

The Trotskyists declared they were 
totally and utterly republican. It was 
so obvious that there was no need to 
mention it. Every socialist felt the 
same and never mentioned it either. 
So too the Labour Party, which never 
had a republican programme. Indeed 
avoiding republicanism was the litmus 
test of (pseudo-)‘revolutionary’ and 
left reformist politics. 

By the end of conference the 
Trotskyists secured their control of 
Left Unity with a new, more centralist 
constitution. A great opportunity to 
rethink and discuss the strategy and 
programme was lost. This conference 
confirmed the decline of Left Unity. 
The ‘crisis of democracy’, which 
is growing in England, the UK and 
Europe, will show that LU is not only 
shrinking, but - more importantly - has 
no answers. 

Steve Freeman 
London 

Philo-Semitism 

Peter Manson is obviously upset 
about my last letter, which nailed the 
reason why an important group of 
black activists bailed out of Labour 
Against the Witchhunt - a result of 
the CPGB’s misleadership. 

His ill-tempered and apolitical 
dismissal of supposedly “pathetic 
arguments” and his statement that some 
“highly respected” people voted for 
our exclusion from Labour Against 
the Witchhunt is extremely weak. He 
does not give any political reasons 
why these people should be “highly 
respected” by Marxists. Some of 
those who voted for our exclusion for 
supposed ‘anti-Semitism’ support the 
Nazi-infested Maidan government in 
the Ukraine, and the imperialist-funded 
jihadist war against Assad in Syria, 
for instance. I don’t ‘respect’ such 
trends - they are pro-imperialist and 
reactionary. 

Those who advocate separate 
Jews-only political groups to ‘fight’ 
Zionism, as Moshe Machover does, 
can be justly called semi-Bundist. Only 
semz-Bundist, because they do not go 
all the way and advocate a Jews-only 
political party, as the Bund built. 
Peter has obviously renounced basic 
Leninism with his feeble argument 
that to criticise the ideology behind 
this is to brand any Jewish person on 
the left as reactionary, and in implying 
that there is something racist about 
criticising it at all. 

As someone who is intimately 
acquainted with white South African 
politics, I wonder why Peter did not 
advocate separate whites-only groups 
to ‘fight’ apartheid? Answer - because 
the very idea accepts the basic concept 
of apartheid - racial segregation. The 
idea that special Jewish-only groups 
are necessary to ‘fight’ Zionism also 
accepts one of the basic concepts 
of Zionism: that Jews are morally 
superior to non-Jews who always 
need a Jewish voice to give them the 
seal of approval, even when they are 
engaged in struggles against oppression, 
when the oppressors they are fighting 


are Jewish. This is a form of racist 
paternalism, and the fact that it is 
widespread only indicates the depth 
of Zionist influence on the left. 

Peter congratulates himself that, at 
the time of the anti-communist purge 
that the CPGB initiated, the Labour 
Party black activists supported the 
purge. But they are left reformists; 
he is supposed to be a Marxist. 

The depth of influence of Zionism 
on British social democracy is shown 
by the fact that the Labour Party 
actually passed a resolution at its 
1941 conference, six years before the 
naqba began, calling for the ‘transfer’ 
of Arabs from Palestine to make way 
for a Jewish state - in effect calling 
for the naqba several years before 
the actual event. 

This is the mainstream Labourite 
tradition regarding the Jewish question 
and Zionism, and it is deeply rooted 
in Labourism and British society in 
general. It would be surprising therefore 
if even black activists like Grassroots 
Black Left, from the mainstream 
Labour left tradition did not share the 
CPGB’s own capitulation to Zionism 
when the question was put. But the 
CPGB’s chauvinism and defence of 
the British ruling class against charges 
of racism still managed to alienate 
them, given a bit of time. 

Peter confirms my contention 
that the CPGB seeks to stop Marxist 
analysis of class differentiation of 
the Jewish people(s) when he says 
that it is permissible to talk about 
how many or few Jews (in classless 
terms) support Israel, but not to talk 
about how the unusual, top-heavy 
class structure of the same population 
gives their ruling class component 
the social weight to effectively 
promote hard-line, pro-Israeli politics 
in the western countries. This is an 
explicit rejection of and attempt to 
forbid Marxist analysis of the class 
composition of the Jews. 

The CPGB has many times used 
‘class analysis’ as an excuse for failing 
to defend Muslim peoples in semi¬ 
colonial states against imperialism, or 
refusing to ally with Muslim immigrant 
groups against imperialism (over Iraq, 
for instance), but here class analysis 
is ruled out. For Jews only. This is the 
triumph of chauvinism over Marxism 
in the CPGB’s ideology. 

As the Weekly Worker once said, 
“We in the CPGB, unlike some, are 
not minded to fling around accusations 
of racism - or treat racism as the 
greatest crime one can ever commit” 
(‘Elephant in the room’, May 5 2016). 
The latter phrase is quite an amazing 
statement from supposed anti-racists 
and Marxists. 

I wonder if they are so unfazed 
about male chauvinism, anti-gay 
bigotry or that against transsexuals? 
I doubt it. But it is clear that they are 
not too bothered about bigotry against 
non-whites and immigrants. Yet they 
have a totally different attitude to Jews 
- any criticism or analysis of the class 
structure and social power of Zionism 
in the advanced countries is treated 
as racism without any requirement 
to even show that the authors of that 
criticism hate Jews at all! In fact 
the CPGB have admitted in writing, 
several times, that our comrades do 
not hate Jews. Hatred of Jews is the 
very definition of anti-Semitism. By 
saying this, the CPGB have admitted 
to libelling us, in plain English. 

For the CPGB, people who hate 
immigrants, advocate discrimination 
and state repression against them, 
and knowingly engage in racial 
persecution of British citizens because 
of their origin in the Caribbean and 
South Asia, effectively depriving 
them of citizenship, are acquitted of 
racism. But those who put together a 
class analysis of the reasons for the 
political strength and social weight 
of organised Jewish anti-Arab racism 


in the advanced countries are deemed 
to be racist, even though they do 
not hate Jews and advocate no state 
repression of any kind against them. 
What we advocate is that the workers’ 
movement consciously take up the 
struggle to expose and oppose this 
form of organised racism and act as 
a tribune of the oppressed. 

This is a sign of the CPGB’s 
own racist bias, which exists on 
various levels of consciousness: 
a philo-Semitic bias in favour of 
Jews and the dominant white east 
Europeans as privileged groups under 
imperialism, and against non-whites 
and other oppressed groups. Unlike 
the CPGB, we do regard racism as a 
serious matter and political struggle 
against it is one of the fundamental 
bases of our trend. 

The idea that there can be national 
chauvinism and repression without 
racism is a complete non-sequitur. Dave 
Vincent wants to stop east European 
workers ‘taking British jobs’. How is 
that unrelated to material circulating 
calling for ‘No more Polish vermin’ 
that have become notorious in this 
period? No doubt he would not be so 
crude. But the sentiment is the same. 

The implicit argument that east 
European workers are white and 
therefore cannot be the victims of 
racism does not wash. By that logic 
there could never be any racism against 
the Irish, who are also white, when in 
fact that is a major feature of British 
racism. Most of the Jewish victims 
of Adolf Hitler were also white. Any 
ideology that treats particular groups 
of human beings as less than fully 
human or undeserving of equal rights 
on grounds of nationality or ethnic 
origin is racism. After all, ‘race’ is not 
an objective property of any human 
being, but a social construction. 
Racism is a plague. 

Likewise, Peter Manson’s argument 
that the current government is not 
racist and that this is proven by the 
appointment of Sajid Javid as home 
secretary is an incredible apologia. 
Even under slavery and Jim Crow, a 
minority of privileged blacks acted 
as overseers on the plantations. 
The Nazis used Jewish ‘kapos’ in 
the concentration camps. The real 
question is what happens to the 
masses. And the mass of non-white 
and other immigrants continue to 
be second-class citizens in so many 
ways - targets of police harassment, 
deaths in custody, disproportionately 
poor and jobless, etc. 

Some groups with more of a petty 
bourgeois element in their culture 
have done better, but the bourgeoisie 
still regards them as ‘other’ and they 
still suffer from racism therefore. 
The Jewish experience shows that 
if the ruling class does decide to 
cease discrimination and oppression 
against a minority, it can do so. The 
fact that blacks, Muslims and others 
are in practice second-class citizens is 
because the ruling class wants it that 
way; it uses this to promote divisions 
within the working class to preserve 
the existing order. In every case except 
for that of the Jews, the systematic 
oppression of minorities was and is 
linked to some kind of colonial and 
later semi-colonial question, which are 
fundamental to imperialist capitalism. 
This is why the masses of such origins 
will always be treated as inferior, 
even if a tiny group of bourgeois can 
escape. Bourgeois ‘anti-racism’ is a 
lie: for so-called Marxists to buy into 
this rubbish is a major political error 
and dereliction. 

Peter’s explicit defence of the ruling 
class reactionary anti-racism theory 
of the CPGB is risible. So should we 
say that when the 19th century Tories 
and Liberals passed laws against 
child labour this was “a reactionary 
ideology, aimed at denying the common 
class interests of the proletariat in the 
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name of queen and country”? The 
anti-racism of the British ruling class 
is only for respectable outward show, 
as the Grenfell Tower outrage and the 
Windrush scandal showed. Behind 
the scenes they are not anti-racist: 
they are still vile racists - though 
not as upfront with it as the Tommy 
Robinson supporters. And it was 
surely the “senior police officers” who 
would never advocate “discriminatory 
behaviour”, according to Peter, who 
told the police in Whitehall to treat 
the fascists with such kid gloves for 
violent behaviour against them on 
Saturday June 9 that would have seen 
a leftist demonstration battered to a 
pulp and hit with tear gas and water 
cannon. 

Progressive laws against child 
labour, against racism and against 
all capitalist barbarism are a result 
of the organisations of the working 
class fighting for these rights in the 
streets and workplaces, which is then 
reflected in legislation wrung out of a 
racist, exploitative capitalist system, 
as Marx noted in Capital volume 1. It 
is not a conspiracy against workers 
or part of a reactionary ideology, as 
the CPGB so ridiculously proposes. 
And is the reaction of the Tories to 
the Grenfell and Windrush scandals 
another example of ruling class 
reactionary anti-racism? Or fear of 
the consequences if they reacted 
otherwise? 

Ian Donovan 
Socialist Fight 

Never trust USA 

The Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea (ie, North Korea) cannot trust 
the United States of America. The US 
does not keep its promises, honour its 
treaties and obey international laws. 
This is not opinion: it is the history 
of the US, beginning with the native 
Americans. 

The US has broken promises and 
treaties in every corner of the globe. 
It habitually starts asymmetrical wars, 
destroys nations, leaving millions of 
people dead, dying and in misery. 

Libya was once a prosperous 
nation. Muammar Gaddafi was an 
eccentric dictator, but he had a love 
for Libya and its people. Under him 
the people enjoyed a high standard 
of living, economic freedom, and 
gender equality. Yet in 2011 president 
Obama wantonly destroyed Libya and 
conspired in Gaddafi’s assassination. 

Even if North Korea completely and 
forever denuclearises, Kim Jong-un 
can never be assured that one day the 
US won’t try to do the same thing to 
North Korea that it did to Libya. 

If North Korea completely 
denuclearises and the US removes all 
economic sanctions, there is no way to 
guarantee that some future US president 
won’t accuse North Korea of secretly 
harbouring a nuclear programme. Or 
the US can invent a false flag event to 
impose economic sanctions. Economic 
sanctions are financial weapons of 
mass destruction that kill hundreds 
of thousands of people. 

Tales of North Korean human rights 
abuses are not based on facts, but are 
rumours based on propaganda. The 
US does not care about human rights. 
The only thing the US foreign policy 
cares about is its empire and taking 
care of US corporate interests around 
the world. Otherwise the US would 
do something about Saudi Arabia’s 
human rights abuses. The US has 5% 
of the world’s population and 25% of 
the world’s prisoners, yet it constantly 
harps about North Korea allegedly 
having a “gulag of 200,000 political 
prisoners”. 

Between 1948 and 1987 South 
Korea was ruled by US puppet 
dictators, such as Syngman Rhee 
and Park Chung-Hee. They killed, 
tortured, and imprisoned without 
trial hundreds of thousands of South 
Koreans they considered dissidents. It 
is a crime in South Korea to associate 
with anyone even suspected of being 


a communist or sympathetic to North 
Korea. South Korea has thousands of 
political prisoners. 

North Korea’s missiles are another 
red herring issue. Every country has the 
right to have missiles for self-defence. 
North Korea has missiles and nuclear 
weapons because the US has been 
threatening it with invasion and its 
own nuclear weapons since 1953. 
North Korea is a poor country, and 
it is economically less costly to have 
nuclear weapons and missiles than to 
maintain a modern airforce and keep 
up the conventional arms race with 
South Korea. 

The threat of war in Korea has 
its roots in Washington and not in 
Pyongyang. It is the USA that is 
the aggressor. The US is a savagely 
violent and aggressive nation with the 
ambition of an empire that rules the 
world. It demands that other nations 
submit to its will. The US does not 
hesitate to use overwhelming violence 
against small nations to enforce its 
hegemony. It will punish them until 
they submit or until they are so utterly 
destroyed that they are an example to 
other countries that even think about 
disobeying US dictates. 

North Korea is not paranoid to 
fear the US and prepare its defences 
accordingly. It was a victim of US 
total warfare in the 1950s. It wants to 
avoid a repeat of that war by having 
a credible deterrent for self-defence. 

The US has been threatening the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
with nuclear weapons, conventional 
weapons and financial weapons of mass 
destruction since 1953. It is a violation 
of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty for a nuclear power to threaten 
a non-nuclear power. North Korea 
had a legal right to withdraw from 
the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
because of US threats. North Korea is 
not in violation of international law by 
having nuclear weapons and missiles. 

General Wesley Clark has publicly 
stated that a high ranking officer in 
the Pentagon told him shortly after 
9-11 that the US planned to “take out 
seven countries in five years, starting 
with Iraq, and then Syria, Lebanon, 
Libya, Somalia, Sudan and, finishing 
off, Iran”. After 17 years the US has 
not changed its plans. Once a country 
gets on the US list to “take out” it can 
never get off; the US is relentless even 
if it takes years or decades. 

In his 2002 “axis of evil” speech 
George W Bush put North Korea eighth 
on the list that Clark spoke about. 
The US is just biding its time. First it 
plans to “take out” Iran. Then it will 
try to ‘finish off’ with the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea. 

David William Pear 
Florida 

Ditch UC 

On June 15, the official independent 
watchdog for government spending, 
the national audit office, declared that 
universal credit had been a failure. 
Rugby Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition, which has been campaigning 
for UC to be scrapped ever since its 
inception in 2013, is delighted. 

We know from first-hand experience 
that it has caused untold suffering 
locally ever since Rugby began to 
pilot the new benefit five years ago. 
We have continuous examples of it 
being used to reduce benefits, forcing 
more and more Rugby people into 
food and fuel poverty, leading to rent 
arrears and evictions. 

The main findings of the national 
audit office are that universal credit: 

• instead of saving money, has cost 
taxpayers even more than the previous 
benefits system; 

• is not getting more people into work; 

• has led to hundreds of thousands 
of claimants having to wait weeks or 
months for benefit payments. 

The report concludes that the 
numbers forced to use food banks 
have increased wherever UC is being 
rolled out, as we have previously 


reported in Rugby. 

Rugby Tusc has outlined its concerns 
to local Tory MP Mark Pawsey on a 
number of occasions, and we have 
taken individual cases to him of the 
hardship caused by it. However, Mark 
has consistently refused to accept that 
his government’s flagship welfare 
reform should be ditched. He toes the 
party line, as dictated by Tory central 
office. He must now think again, 
and, when Rugby Tusc meets later 
this week, we will discuss sending a 
delegation to his next surgery to put 
the case for abandoning UC even more 
forcibly. Meeting Mark Pawsey face 
to face gives us the chance to persuade 
him to call for it to be replaced. What 
does he think about the suffering of a 
number of his constituents? 

Ironically, on the very day the national 
audit office announced its findings last 
Friday, Tusc had a scheduled session 
outside Rugby Job Centre talking to 
claimants about their experiences 
and offer what support we can. Three 
individual cases we encountered last 
Friday vividly illustrate what is wrong 
with UC and why the government 
must abandon it: 

• A man in his 50s, with blindness 
caused by a brain disorder, with sick 
notes from his doctor since November, 
had been receiving £691 per month 
whilst on income support. He was 
moved onto UC and now has to live 
on just £291 a month. Why? Because 
the department for work and pensions 
do not employ expensive medical 
professionals, or doctors, to make the 
health assessments. A physiotherapist, 
not a blind/brain specialist, saw this 
person, and they ruled against his 
doctor. 

• A woman in her 50s with osteoporosis 
of the spine has been made to attend 
the job centre once a week despite 
severe back pain if she walks more 
than a few hundred yards. She will 
lose her UC if she does not attend. She 
has doctors’ sick notes for 12 months, 
and clearly cannot work at present, so 
why are they forcing her to attend the 
job centre weekly? 

• A man in his early 60s with early 
onset dementia, whose wife also suffers 
from dementia had to wait two months 
for his first UC payment, and he only 
coped by getting financial help from his 
35-year-old son - another example of 
parents becoming dependent on their 
adult children because of payment 
delays. Rugby Job Centre refused 
to give him a letter for his dentist to 
avoid having to pay for treatment. He 
had lost his initial paper confirmation 
of universal credit. They said all the 
information he needed was on his file 
online. The problem is that he has not 
got a smart phone and is not on the 
internet, so he cannot show anything 
to the dentist. 

The suffering UC has caused has 
been well documented by Rugby Tusc 
and, at long last, the authorities agree 
with us. As Rugby was one of six pilot 
areas, it has more people on UC than 
elsewhere, and thus more people who 
get into debt, use food banks and/or 
cannot pay their rent as a result of 
being moved onto it. 

The whole point of introducing 
UC was to save money - it is part of 
the Tories’ austerity measures. Even 
that has not worked. But it is the 
human suffering that concerns us 
more, as the cases we discovered on 
Friday continue to prove, whether it 
be delays in receiving any payment, 
unavailability of internet access, 
erroneous medical assessments by 
non-professionals or sheer, draconian 
old-fashioned intolerance of people’s 
medical problems. 

We will have many questions to 
ask Mark Pawsey when we see him, 
and we won’t be satisfied until he 
accepts that UC is fatally flawed and 
has to be replaced by a much fairer and 
accessible system of paying welfare 
benefits. 

Pete McLaren 
Rugby 


HMMiS 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday June 24: Weekly political report from CPGB Provisional 
Central Committee, followed by open discussion and reading group: 
study of August Nimtz’s Lenin s electoral strategy from Marx and 
Engels through the revolution of1905. This meeting: chapter 4, ‘From 
revolution to “coup d’etat”: the second duma’ (continued). 

Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk; 

and Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesday June 26, 6.30pm: Series of talks on human origins, Daryll 
Forde seminar room, Anthropology Building, 14 Taviton Street, off 
Gordon Square, London WC1. This meeting: ‘Velimir Khlebnikov: 
prophet and poet of the Russian Revolution’. Speaker: Chris Knight. 
Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http ://radicalanthropology group. org. 

Stop arming Yemen 

Friday June 22, 5pm: Protest, Downing Street, London SW1. 

No more bombing. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Windrush 70 

Saturday June 23,2.30pm: Public meeting, Mander Hall, Hamilton 
House, Mabledon Place, London WC1. Resisting the hostile environment. 
Organised by National Education Union: https://neu.org.uk. 

Labour Against the Witchhunt 

Edinburgh, Tuesday June 26, 7pm: Public meeting, Augustine United 
Church, George IV Bridge, Edinburgh EH1. 

Speakers: Mick Napier (Scottish Palestine Solidarity Campaign) and 
Tony Greenstein (LAW vice-chair). 

Glasgow, Wednesday June 27, 7.30pm: Public meeting, Partick Burgh 
Hall, 9 Burgh Hall Street, Glasgow Gil. 

Speakers: Tony Greenstein (LAW vice-chair) and Hillel Ticktin. 
Hammersmith, Monday July 16, 5pm to 7.15pm: Lobby of 
Hammersmith and Fulham Council meeting, Hammersmith Town Hall, 
King Street, London W6. Reinstate Stan Keable! Expressing an anti- 
Zionist opinion at a political event is not a disciplinary offence! 

Tuesday July 17,11am: Lobby and protest at Labour’s NEC, 

Southside, 105 Victoria Street, London SW1. 

Organised by Labour Against the Witchhunt: 
www.labouragainstthewitchhunt.org. 

Democracy in the Labour Party 

Wednesday June 27,7pm: Public meeting and discussion, Marx 
Memorial Library, 37A Clerkenwell Green, London EC1. At the time of 
the centenary of the 1918 constitution, what does Labour democracy look 
like? Speaker: Claudia Webbe, Islington councillor and member of NEC. 
Organised by Marx Memorial Library: www.marx-memorial-library.org. 

Our NHS is 70 

Saturday June 30,12 noon: Demonstration. Assemble Portland Place, 
London W1 for march to Downing Street, London SW1. Celebrate the 
70th anniversary of the NHS. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

National Shop Stewards Network 

Saturday July 7, 11am to 4.30pm: Annual conference, Conway Hall, 

25 Red Lion Square, London WC1. Entry: £6 - open to all trade union 
and anti-cuts campaigners. 

Organised by National Shop Stewards Network: http://shopstewards.net 

Artists Against Trump and War 

Sunday July 8, 6.30pm: Art, entertainment and protest, Shaw Theatre, 

100-110 Euston Road, London NW1. 

Tickets: www.eventbrite.co.uk/e/just-say-no-artists-against-trump- 
war-tickets-47164061979. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk.. 

People, Pits and Politics 

Thursday July 12,12 noon to Friday July 13,10pm: Festival, Town 
Hall, Market Place, Durham DH1. Film, comedy and music, plus 
training sessions and workshops. Speakers include: John McDonnell, 

Paul Mason, Billy Bragg, Mark Steel, Ken Loach. 

Organised by People, Pits and Politics: https://pppfestival.com. 

Demonstrate against Trump 

London, Friday July 13,2pm: Assemble BBC, Portland Place, London 
W1 for march to Trafalgar Square. 

Organised by Together Against Trump: 
www. facebook. com/events/176581893155207. 

Saturday July 14,12pm: Assemble Meadows Park, Melville Drive, 
Edinburgh EH9. 

Organised by Scotland United Against Trump: 
https://www.facebook.com/events/628616174183456/ 

The Big Meeting 

Saturday July 14,8.30am to evening: Durham Miners Gala, various 
venues, Durham. 

Organised by Durham Miners Gala: www.durhamminers.org/gala. 

Momentum Big Summer Gathering 

Sunday July 15,10am to 4pm: National membership conference, 

Town Hall, Market Place, Durham DH1. 

Tickets from www.tickettailor.com/events/pppfestival/168995. 

Organised by Momentum: https://peoplesmomentum.com. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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Stand up for legalisation 

The Billy Caldwell case shows that the irrational drugs laws are all about policing people, not saving 
lives, argues Eddie Ford 



E verybody must be familiar with 
the Billy Caldwell case. Now 
aged 12, he suffers from severe 
epilepsy that at its worst can see him 
having 100 or more seizures a day - a 
life-threatening condition that cannot 
be treated adequately using current 
medical practices. 

Therefore his mother, Charlotte, was 
forced to go abroad to seek viable and 
effective treatment - travelling first to 
California in 2016. Here Billy began 
treatment using cannabis oil - which 
contains Tetrahydrocannabinol (THC). 
A mind-altering substance which is 
illegal in the UK, but widely available 
elsewhere in the world. This treatment 
kept him seizure-free for 300 days, 
but the Caldwells’ money ran out 
after eight months and they returned 
home to County Tyrone in Northern 
Ireland - where Billy became the only 
UK patient to get an NHS prescription 
for this type of medication. 

But in May, the home office ordered 
the doctor to stop prescribing cannabis 
drops, as it was “unlawful to possess 
schedule 1 drugs” - the UK drugs laws 
being divided into five “schedules”, each 
one specifying in what circumstances it is 
lawful to possess, supply, produce, export 
and import them. 1 Cannabis is currently 
classified as schedule 1, meaning it is 
judged to have no therapeutic value and 
therefore cannot be lawfully possessed 
or prescribed. Drugs in schedules 2 and 
3 though, such as methadone, can be 
legally supplied by pharmacists and 
doctors, whilst most schedule 4 drugs 
have fewer restrictions, including another 
one based on cannabis - ‘Sativex’ - that 
is used to treat multiple sclerosis. 

Anyway, Charlotte resorted to collecting 
the prescription from Canada, where 
medicinal cannabis is fully legal. But 
when on June 11 they returned with a 
six-month supply of cannabis oil, it was 
confiscated at Heathrow airport - with 
policing minister Nick Hurd saying it 
would not be returned. Generously, 
Charlotte was not cautioned for trying 
to “openly smuggle” an illegal substance 
into the UK. Adding insult to injury, the 
home office then recommended three 
neurologists who could supposedly 
help manage Billy’s ‘transition’ off 
cannabis oil, but none actually saw 
him. According to Charlotte, one told 
her they did not have the time, whilst 
another was on an extended holiday 
and the third could not be bothered to 
return her calls. 

With a mounting public outcry, 
Billy went through “six days of torture” 
without the cannabis oil - at one point 
it looked like the British government 
would rather let Billy die than deviate 
from the letter of the law. But the home 
secretary, Sajid Javid, finally relented 
and used an “exceptional power” to 
“urgently issue” a special 20-day licence 
for the medication to meet a “short-term 
emergency”. Even then, the Caldwells 
were only allowed a three-weeks supply 
that is “not to be taken home” - UK law 
dictating that Charlotte is not allowed 
to treat her own son, despite the fact 
it is a straightforward procedure, so 
the job has to be done by a hospital 
consultant. The rest of the cannabis 
medicine brought back from Canada 
still remains impounded. But what 
happens in a few weeks time when the 
“emergency” supply runs out? Will 
Javid renew the licence? 

There is also the very similar story 
of six-year-old Alfie Dingley, who also 
suffers from intractable epilepsy - so 
far his parent’s request for a licence to 
use cannabis oil has been denied by the 
home office. Like the Caldwells, they 
had to go abroad - paying for five months 


treatment in the Netherlands until the 
cash ran out. Facing ever sharpening 
criticism, Nick Hurd previously told 
MPs that he “sympathised deeply” on a 
personal level with the situation faced by 
the family. However, he continued, the 
government is “aware that cannabis is an 
extremely complex substance” - which 
is why the World Health Organisation 
is “quite rightly ... looking at it from 
every angle”. Since then, Hurd has met 
the family to discuss possible treatments, 
although the home office has stressed 
that no decisions have yet been made. 
For the sake of Alfie, they had better 
not take too much time deliberating. His 
seizures, which can number up to 20 or 
30 a day, can be partially controlled in 
UK hospitals - over time, however, it is 
likely Alfie would be institutionalised 
and die prematurely. 

Alfie and Billy are among around 
20,000 children who do not respond 
to the usual medication prescribed 
by the NHS. Furthermore, there are 
about 200,000 people in the UK with 
uncontrolled epileptic seizures: MS 
sufferers, people with Parkinson’s 
disease, cancer patients, etc. Overall, it is 
estimated that around one million people 
could benefit from medical cannabis. 
That is a hell of a lot of suffering that 
could potentially be relieved, especially 
when we know beyond doubt that the 
stuff works. 

Deluded 

Obviously UK drug laws are totally 
irrational, as demonstrated by the fact 
that the Caldwells and Dingleys - a 
bit like women in Northern Ireland 
who want an abortion - had no choice 
but to go abroad to get proper medical 
treatment for their children, virtually 
bankrupting themselves in the process. 
You can only describe this as barbaric. 

Inevitably, these recent examples of 
the craziness of drugs prohibition have 
generated yet more calls for a radical 
overhaul of the laws in Britain - numerous 
MPs voicing the need for urgent reform. 
A new all-party parliamentary group, 
including Tory MP Dan Poulter and the 
former Conservative justice minister, 
Mike Penning, has restated a recent pledge 
to make “policy recommendations” to 
help remedy the situation as soon as 
possible. In other words, they want 
the legalisation of medicinal cannabis. 

For Poulter, who works part-time as 
an NHS mental health doctor, there is 
increasingly strong medical evidence 
that cannabis can drastically improve the 
lives of people with several conditions. It 
is “extraordinary”, said Poulter, that you 
are not allowed to prescribe cannabis oil 


except in “emergency” situations. The 
medical needs of patients, he pointed 
out, are “being seen through the prism 
of drugs legislation” drawn up way 
back in 1971 - which “can’t be right, 
sensible or humane”. Compounding 
the madness, Poulter explains, as a 
doctor he can prescribe opioids and 
benzodiazepines to his patients (which 
are illegal as street drugs), but, thanks to 
the current law, he is unable to prescribe 
medicinal cannabis products. 

Naturally enough - and welcome 
as always if you are of a sane bent of 
mind - professor David Nutt turned up 
to offer his viewpoint. As many Weekly 
Worker readers will doubtless recall, 
Nutt - one of the most preeminent 
neuropsychopharmacologists in the 
world - was sacked from his job in 
2009 as chairman of the Advisory 
Council on the Misuse of Drugs by 
the then Labour home secretary, Alan 
Johnson, for daring to state the obvious: 
ie, that statistically ecstasy is no more 
dangerous than horse-riding and that 
the decision to re-upgrade cannabis 
(after five years) from a class C drug 
back to class B was more politically 
motivated than scientifically justified. 
He reminded us that cannabis was a 
regularly prescribed medicine in the 
UK until 1971, so why not make it a 
medicine again? 

The Billy Caldwell case, Nutt 
correctly remarked, is “the product of 
a failed 50-year prohibitionist approach 
to recreational cannabis” - which has 
“actually increased use harms and denied 
medical progress”. Even though cannabis 
oil has clearly “revolutionised” Billy’s 
health, the professor observed, no UK 
doctor can prescribe it - something 
“absurd and inhumane”. Nutt also 
highlighted the obscenity that doctors 
are allowed to dish out opium, but only 
the home secretary can dole out cannabis 
oil - nuts or what? 

Really putting the cat amongst the 
pigeons, the former Tory leader, Lord 
William Hague, penned an exigent 
article for The Daily Telegraph. Hague 
writes that the Billy Caldwell episode 
“provides one of those illuminating 
moments when a longstanding policy is 
revealed to be inappropriate, ineffective 
and utterly out of date” - by issuing the 
special licence, the home office had 
“implicitly conceded that the law has 
become indefensible” (June 19). As 
far as cannabis is concerned, Hague 
commented, it was “nothing short of 
deluded” to think the drug could be 
driven off the streets and compared 
ordering the police to crack down on 
its use to “asking the army to recover 


the empire”. 

The fact that cannabis was both 
illegal and widely available, Hague 
said, effectively permitted “the worst of 
all worlds” to arise: encouraging more 
potent and dangerous variants of the 
drug, with users reluctant to seek help. 
Meaning that the overall result, he writes, 
is the “rise of a multi-billion-pound 
black market” for an unregulated and 
increasingly potent product, creating more 
addiction and mental health problems, 
“but without any enforceable policy to 
do something about it”. Rightly, Hague 
can see that the “only beneficiaries” of 
the current setup are organised crime 
gangs - it is “absolutely unacceptable” 
to allow this situation to continue”. 
Therefore the Conservative government 
should be “bold” and legalise not just 
the medical use of cannabis, but also 
recreational use as well. 

At the beginning of the week, health 
secretary Jeremy Hunt said it was 
“obvious” the government was not 
“getting the law on this kind of thing 
right” and suggested a review would 
take place “as quickly as possible”. 
But, as she has repeatedly proved, the 
prime minister’s instinct was to ignore 
the calls for sanity - declaring, quite 
fantastically, that there was a “very 
good reason” for the current rules on 
cannabis “because of the impact that 
they have on people’s lives”. Charlotte 
Caldwell will no doubt be delighted 
to hear that. It has also been widely 
reported that when Sajid Javid tried to 
raise this “absolutely urgent” matter at 
the June 18 cabinet meeting, Theresa 
May overruled him on the grounds that 
it was “not on the agenda” - her political 
acumen on display yet again. 

Yet the pressure became too much and 
on June 19 Javid declared that the use of 
medical cannabis is to be “reviewed”, as 
the position “we find ourselves in currently 
is not satisfactory” - one way of putting 
it. However, Javid was keen to stress that 
the move to re-examine cannabis use was 
“in no way a first step to the legalisation 
of cannabis for recreational use” - not on 
his watch, Lord Hague. The penalties for 
unauthorised supply and possession “will 
remain unchanged”. The mad and futile 
‘war on drugs’ will carry on, regardless. 
No surrender. 

Control 

Meanwhile, on June 19 Canada’s 
parliament passed a law legalising the 
recreational use of marijuana nationwide. 
Cannabis possession first became a crime 
in Canada in 1923, but medical use has 
been legal since 2001. Canadians will 
be able to buy and consume cannabis 


legally as early as this September, being 
the second country worldwide to legalise 
the drug’s recreational use - Uruguay 
having got there first in December 2013, 
while a number of US states have also 
voted to permit it. 

In Australia, Germany, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Switzerland and most of the 
US, medical products derived in one 
way or another from cannabis may be 
licensed - to the best of our knowledge, 
these societies have not collapsed as a 
consequence. Though you would hardly 
believe it from reading the rightwing press 
or listening to the BBC, the world will 
not come to an end if you are allowed 
to legally smoke a joint - nor will you 
automatically become a pitiful junkie 
living out a zombified life. Indeed, Tyler 
Dooley, the 25-years-old nephew of 
Meghan Markle - our beloved duchess 
of Sussex - is a cannabis farmer , believe 
it or not. 2 Yes, that’s right: the stuff he 
grows is made explicitly to get high on. 

Given that the ‘war on drugs’ is totally 
irrational, if not downright crazy - not 
to mention hugely costly - why does it 
still persist? As it is not about saving 
people’s lives or improving public 
health, you therefore have to locate 
another explanation - that it is really 
about policing people, having the power 
to exercise social-political control over 
their lives. We are the state and don’t 
forget it. A bit like ‘stop and search’, 
but on a vast scale. 

We now have a totally ridiculous 
situation where the Liberal Democrats 
have a more progressive position than 
the Labour Party on drugs, calling for a 
“regulated” cannabis market that would 
allow licensed shops to sell the drug to 
over-18 s, let people grow cannabis at 
home and introduce small “cannabis 
social clubs”. 3 The Lib Dems have also 
pledged to replace imprisonment for 
possession of illegal drugs with civil 
penalties and to repeal the Psychoactive 
Substances Act, which recklessly banned 
a slew of previously legal highs - it 
would also move “responsibility” for 
drugs policy from the home office to 
the department of health. 

But what about the shadow home 
secretary, Diane Abbott, and Jeremy 
Corbyn? The most we have got from 
Abbott is a meekly mild statement saying 
that Javid’s promised review is “long 
overdue” and calling for the legalisation 
of cannabis oil for medical use. Yes, 
Diane, but what about the recreational 
use of cannabis - or, for that matter, the 
legalisation of cannabis? Earlier this 
year she rightly declared the war on 
drugs to be a “failure”. Yet the shadow 
home secretary went on to state that 
Labour would not even be “discussing 
legalising cannabis for recreational 
purposes.” 4 Pathetic. 

Of course, having said that, we do 
know what would happen if Abbott or 
Corbyn did call for decriminalisation/ 
legalisation. The Sun , Daily Mail , 
Times , Telegraph , etc would go berserk 
- labelling them as dangerous and evil 
people who wants to hurt your kids and 
get them addicted to drugs. Friends of 
drug dealers, just as they were friends 
of the IRA, Hezbollah and the Kremlin. 

Nevertheless, such a call would not 
only be widely popular ... it would be 
the right thing to do • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.release.org.uk/law/schedules. 

2. www.dailymail.co.uk/news/article-5616449/ 
Meghans-nephew-cannabis-farmer-planning-new- 
drug-called-Markles-Sparkle.html. 

3. www.theguardian.com/politics/2017/may/l7/ 
liberal-democrats-lbn-tax-legalising-cannabis. 

4 The Independent March 1 2018. 
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LABOUR 


Playing the long game 

Corbyn should stand up and fight, says Carla Roberts of Labour Party Marxists 



I t is not often we listen to Labour 
deputy leader Tom Watson with 
interest. But in an interview this 
week he reminded us that the civil 
war in the Labour Party is very much 
alive and kicking. 

He simply cannot understand that 
his former flatmate, Unite leader Len 
McCluskey, seems to have turned his 
back on him. “Sadly, we fell out over 
that week when Jeremy went into the 
second leadership election, and I’ve 
not spoken to him since that week.” 

“When Jeremy went into the second 
leadership election”... well, that is 
certainly an interesting way of describing 
a full-on coup, which had none other 
than Tom Watson among its instigators, 
of course. And just because of that silly 
little coup his old mate McCluskey 
is apparently now “coming for me”: 

He’s powerful enough, if he wants 
to take me out as deputy leader, 
he probably could, but that’s up to 
him. They’re upping their delegates 
and all of that. I’m just going to 
get on and try to bring everyone 
back together and do what I can, 
as best I can. 1 

Sure you are, Tom. You’re all about 
unity. And just like the rest of the right 
wing in the party, you tend to appeal 
for it when your own career prospects 
might be under threat. 

Watson seems to say that McCluskey 
is getting his own Unite troops ready 
to challenge him for his role as deputy 
leader. Just like for leader of the party, 
there are no regular elections for deputy 
leader. The incumbent either has to die, 
resign - or be challenged. 

Of course - and Watson knows this 
very well - affiliated unions play no 
role at all when it comes to such a 
challenge. Potential candidates need the 
support of “20% of combined Commons 
members of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party and members of the European 
Parliamentary Labour Party” before 
they can make it onto the ballot paper. 

So the fact that Unite is “upping their 
delegates and all of that” has no relevance 
to there being an active challenger to 
Tom Watson - or not (needless to say, 
in our view there definitely should be 
a challenge - the man is a rightwing 
backstabber par excellence). Rather 
Watson is speaking here as a kind of 
representative of the whole ‘moderate’ 
right in the party and particularly in the 
PLP. There have indeed been moves 
by a number of unions and affiliated 
organisations to increase the number 
of branches affiliated to local CLPs 
- and not just by the left. The Jewish 
Labour Movement, for example, has 
approached pretty much all CLPs. 
The difficulty these national affiliates 
have is proving that they indeed “have 
members who are registered as electors 
within the constituency”, which is the 
main requirement for local affiliation. 2 

Once they are affiliated to a CLP, 
those local affiliates could play an 
important role in the highly undemocratic 
trigger ballot - currently the only way 
that you can get rid of an MP. If the 
sitting MP wants to stand again, all the 
constituency’s Labour Party branches 
and its local affiliates have a single vote 
each. Each branch and each affiliate 
is counted equally, irrespective of the 
number of its members. If a simple 
majority of branches/affiliates votes 
‘yes’, the sitting MP automatically 
becomes the official candidate. A full 
selection procedure only takes place if 
a majority of branches/affiliates votes 
‘no’ at this stage. Then, every Labour 
Party member casts a vote (the affiliated 


Keeping quiet 

organisations are not involved at this 
stage of the process). 

Reselection 

In other words, Tom Watson is warning 
Len McCluskey not to challenge rightwing 
MPs like himself on a local level. His 
intervention is no doubt also designed 
to see off the lame proposal for a slight 
reform of the trigger ballot procedure. 
Despite the fact that Jon Lansman 
has campaigned for the mandatory 
reselection of parliamentary candidates 
for decades (it was, after all, the main 
demand of the Campaign for Labour 
Party Democracy, in which he played 
a leading role), he has now dropped it 
and merely calls for raising the threshold 
from 50% to 66% - ie, two-thirds of 
the local branches and affiliates have 
to vote ‘yes’ to a sitting MP, otherwise 
a full selection process begins. 

But this still disproportionately 
favours the sitting MP: rather than 
allowing for a full and democratic 
automatic reselection process before 
every election, a sitting MP would 
still have to be challenged. Lansman’s 
tinkering would merely restore the 
trigger ballot to what it was when it 
was introduced by Neil Kinnock in 
1990 in order to curb the power of the 
unions, before Tony Blair reduced it to 
today’s 50%. 3 Lansman here appears to 
be following the lead of Jeremy Corbyn, 
who has declared that nowadays he is 
not in favour of mandatory reselection. 

In this context, we are very pleased 
to see a much more radical rule change 
going forward to this year’s conference 
from International Labour - the party unit 
to which party members living abroad 
belong. 4 IL is putting a deal of energy 
and effort into publicising the motion, 
no doubt in order to stop it from being 
ruled out of order, or batted aside by the 
conference arrangements committee in 
favour of Jon Lansman’s lame proposal. 

The mle change by IL simply removes 
the whole trigger ballot process. While 
the trade unions currently have no 
role in the local selection process of 
parliamentary candidates, this would 
remove their role in blocking reselection. 
Having said that, it is clearly a huge and 


important step in the right direction 
towards transforming Labour into a 
real party of labour. MPs must become 
truly accountable to the membership. 

Unite actually voted in favour of 
mandatory reselection at the union’s 
policy conference in 2017. The motion 
read: 

MPs have not got ‘jobs for life’. 
They represent their constituency, 
but ultimately they are selected by 
and accountable to their Constituency 
Labour Party. To ensure democratic 
accountability and the rights of 
party members to select candidates 
that reflect their views, conference 
supports the need for mandatory 
reselection of Labour MPs in each 
parliament as essential. 

Should Len McCluskey get behind IL’s 
motion, there is a real chance it might 
actually go through. 

LRC and Gordon 

Unfortunately, Jeremy Corbyn is still 
trying to appease the right in the party. 
Presumably, he thinks of himself as 
playing the long game, in which he will 
eventually emerge as prime minister, 
running a leftwing Labour government and 
bringing to fruition his neo-Keynesian, 
nationalist programme. Strategically, 
he is therefore trying to concentrate on 
‘bread and butter issues’ like the NHS 
and austerity, while ‘sitting out’ more 
complex questions like democratisation, 
as well as Brexit, etc. 

When it comes to even more tricky 
questions like the fabricated ‘anti- 
Semitism’ scandal in the party, he has 
chosen the path of least resistance: he 
says he will deal with the ‘problem’. 
So having replaced general secretary 
Iain McNicol with the more leftwing 
Jennie Formby, she was told to put on a 
show of combating anti-Semitism and 
not to object when Labour members are 
suspended or expelled on trumped-up 
charges. 

His appointment of Gordon Nardell as 
‘in-house QC’ to deal with disciplinary 
matters looks similarly good on paper. 
Nardell is a founding member of the 


Labour Representation Committee, 
where he was tasked, among other 
things, with rewriting the organisation’s 
disciplinary procedures. Nardell has 
come under quite a lot of scrutiny from 
the rightwing media and has quickly 
deleted his social media accounts - not 
quickly enough, mind. He has been 
‘outed’ as having been a Facebook 
friend of Tony Greenstein (who cannot 
recall ever meeting or communicating 
with him) and having made a couple of 
comments in support of Jackie Walker. 

The Labour Party has also confirmed 
that in his new job Nardell will be working 
with the definition of anti-Semitism 
published by the International Holocaust 
Remembrance Alliance 5 - but not the 
11 examples that come with it, as an 
outraged Jewish Chronicle reports. 6 
The examples are, of course, the crux of 
the matter, as they conflate criticism of 
Israel and Zionism with anti-Semitism. 

There has been a lot of confusion 
over this definition and which part was 
adopted at last year’s Labour conference. 
The Jewish Labour Movement claimed 
that the party accepted the definition 
plus the examples, and the Board of 
Deputies has tried to get Jeremy Corbyn 
to confirm that. Marc Wadsworth’s 
disciplinary hearing even had to be 
adjourned so that Labour Party lawyers 
could go away and find out what the 
party had adopted. 

In a sense, of course, this is pretty 
academic - it all depends on who is 
enforcing the rules and to what purpose. 
Marc Wadsworth, we should remember, 
was not expelled for anti-Semitism, 
but for the catch-all crime of “bringing 
the party into disrepute”. But it is an 
important and very welcome sign that 
Nardell has come out in opposition to 
the IHRA examples. 

We welcome Nardell’s appointment 
and hope that he - and Corbyn - will stand 
firm against the ongoing smear campaign 
against him and his ‘friends’, even if 
they are mere online acquaintances. By 
endorsing what could be viewed as a 
highly political appointment, Corbyn 
does, of course, implicitly acknowledge 
that there is a civil war going on. It is 
just that he is trying to win it by stealth, 


rather than having the argument out in 
the open. That is a very dangerous game. 

For example, Corbyn probably thinks 
he is being clever by meeting with the 
Board of Deputies without making any 
public concessions. But the mere fact 
he has met them - and at the same time 
continues to refuse to meet the comrades 
from Jewish Voice for Labour - means 
that he has given way politically. 

He says nothing about Jackie Walker, 
Tony Greenstein, Marc Wadsworth and 
the hundreds of others. He says nothing 
when Stan Keable is sacked from his 
job by a Labour-run council for stating 
that the Zionist movement collaborated 
with the Nazi regime - a historical, if 
inconvenient, fact. He says nothing even 
when his old comrades and allies, Christine 
Shawcroft and Ken Livingstone, are in 
the firing line - quite the opposite. He 
urges them to resign. He has, therefore, 
become complicit in the right’s campaign 
against his own supporters. 

But, no matter how many more 
pawns he sacrifices in this long game, 
he is very unlikely to win it. Even if 
Corbyn should become the next prime 
minister (and it is a big if, for a number 
of reasons) he would still be surrounded 
by a PLP whose members are mostly 
sworn enemies. In fact, the methods used 
against ‘prime minister Corbyn’ - if he 
were permitted to get that far - would 
make the ‘anti-Semitism’ smear campaign 
look pretty tame. Why on earth would 
the PLP suddenly shut up and support 
Corbyn? Under these circumstances, it 
is a self-defeating and utterly hopeless 
strategy to seek ‘unity’ with the right - the 
last three years have demonstrated that 
they are not about to give up • 

Notes 

1 . www.independent.co.uk/news/uk/politics/la- 
bour-tom-watson-len-mcluskey-unite-trade-union- 
corbyn-a8398931 .html. 

2. Labour Party rulebook 2018, chapter 7, clause 
III, point 2. See http://labourpartymarxists.org.uk/ 
wp-content/uploads/Labour-Party-Rule-Book-La- 
bour-Party-201 8 -Rule-B 00 k.pdf. 

3. ‘Make it mandatory’ Weekly Worker September 
8 2016. 

4. www.labour-open-selection.org.uk/motion. 

5. www.holocaustremembrance.com/work- 
ing-defmition-antisemitism. 

6 . www.thej c. com/news/uk-news/gordon-nar- 
dell-labour-antisemitism-defmition-ihra-1.465582. 
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DEBATE 



Mike Macnair examines the critiques of intersectionality developed by Adolph Reed Jr and Walter 
Benn Michaels 



T he critiques of‘intersectionality’ 
published in Science and Society, 
which I looked at two weeks ago, 1 
were from the standpoint of ‘Marxist 
feminism’. Now I will look at the 
contributions at Nonsite.org. A third 
article will review Asad Haider’s short 
book, Mistaken identity? 

Both the Nonsite articles and Haider 
are focussed on critiquing classless 
forms of‘anti-racism’. These authors 
are considerably more robustly critical 
of their targets than the Science and 
Society contributors. But their positive 
political alternatives remain weak; and 
this is a matter of the conceptions of 
class and of (so far as this idea is present 
at all) of party. 

Nonsite' s issue 23 (February 11 2018) 
is headlined ‘Naturalizing class relations’. 
The issue carries six articles - four are 
directly on the politics of ‘anti-racism’ 
(two brief and two substantial), while 
the other two are indirectly relevant. 3 

The two brief articles are Kenneth 
Warren’s ‘Tain’t so’, an introduction to 
the issue which cross-refers to previous 
Nonsite articles, and Willie Legette’s 
and Adolph Reed Jr’s ‘The role of 
race in contemporary US politics: VO 
Key’s enduring insight’. This is a short 
review of the authors’ 30-year debate 
“over whether the post-segregation-era 
black political class in Louisiana or that 
in South Carolina is the most politically 
bankrupt, craven and cmdely class-centric 
in the country”. 

The two more substantial articles are 
Adolph Reed Jr’s ‘Black politics after 
2016’, which begins with the politics of 
the race question within the Democratic 
Party, to develop both the historical 
background, and arguments against 
the pro-Wall Street ‘anti-racists’; and 
Walter Benn Michaels’ ‘The political 
economy of anti-racism’, which seeks 
(as he indicates at the end of the article) 
“to argue against a liberal egalitarianism 
that, taking discrimination as its central 
problem, imagines a justified inequality 
as its solution”. 

Neither Reed nor Michaels is a new 
antagonist of identity politics. Reed’s 
opposition goes back at least to his 
book, Class notes: posing as politics 
and other thoughts on the American 
scene (2000), and at least partially to 
his The Jesse Jackson phenomenon 
(1986) 4 and probably further. Michaels 
wrote in 2007 The trouble with diversity: 
how we learned to love identity and 
ignore inequality and already in 2000 
contributed an article on ‘Political 
science fictions’ to the journal New 
Literary History, whose issue title was 
‘Is there life after identity politics?’ 
Again the political commitments may 
be older. 5 The point is that the politics 
of 2016-18 have given considerable 
added force to the critiques. 

Reed 

Reed’s argument is complex - in 
annotating the article, I identified eight 
distinct points in it. 

1. The starting point is that Reed 
documents with clarity the linkage made 
by Clintonite Democrats between, firstly, 
attacking the Sanders wing as pandering 
to backward, white male, working class 
ideas, and secondly, attacking them as 
supporting old-fashioned, unrealistic 
socialist ideas. 

2. This Clintonite-identitarian line of 
argument involves “writing off’ large 
numbers of voters: there may have 
been seven to nine million 2012 Obama 
voters who voted for Trump in 2016. 
Reed argues that these voters - “who 
were not exclusively white - may have 


good reasons to feel betrayed by both 
parties ...” 

3. The Clintonista vision of the Democratic 
Party as based on an alliance of women 
and minorities suppresses largely, but 
not completely, reference to the other 
element of the alliance - Wall Street; 
speaking in other contexts, identitarian 
Clintonistas can speak explicitly about 
“Why Democrats need Wall Street”. 
This schema places Democrats and 
Republicans in a common commitment 
to neoliberalism and the financial sector, 
differentiated by Democrats identifying 
their party ‘brand’ by “commitment to 
diversity”. 

4. This identity politics is not merely 
an alternative to a (working) class 
politics, but “reflects the perspective 
of a different class, the professional 
and managerial strata...” 

5. The contemporary US politics of race 
is framed by “a notion of ‘race relations’ 
which presumes that blacks and whites 
... are basic, indivisible units of political 
interest”. There was a real basis for this 
for much of the 20th century in the form 
of “legally enforced racial segregation”; 
in reality, however, “black political 
differentiation was significant even 
in the Jim Crow era” and, conversely, 
black people were also engaged in the 
1880s Knights of Labor, the populist 
movement of the 1890s-1900s, and 
so on. Down to the early 1960s black 
political action “focussed on concrete 
issues”, and it was only after the 1960s 
legislative victories of the civil rights 
movement, in the late 1960s-1970s, 
that “‘racism’ was advanced as the 
default explanation for inequalities that 
appear as racial disparities. That view 
emerged from Black Power politics 
and its commitment to a race-first 
communitarian [meaning communalist] 
ideology...” 

6. The “mundane context” of the shift 
into communalism was a debate among 
the Democrats in the early 1960s over 
how to tackle poverty - with one camp, 
connected to the labour movement, 
arguing for social democratic measures, 


while the other, connected to the 
Ford foundation and stronger in the 
Kennedy and Johnson administrations, 
saw poverty as the result of the family 
pathologies inherited from the past: 
the view most explicitly defended in 
Daniel Moynihan’s 1965 Department 
of Labor report The negro family. The 
social democratic trend was defeated, 
essentially on the basis that its proposals 
could not be afforded alongside tax cuts 
as a Keynesian stimulus and Vietnam 
war spending. 

What remained was Moynihan-style 
initiatives purportedly directed against the 
‘pathologies’ of the poor - a policy which 
has persisted to the present day. 6 Talk of 
‘institutional racism’ was popularised 
after Stokeley Carmichael’s 1967 
Black power and functioned precisely 
to abstract questions of race from the 
broader institutional issues requiring a 
redistributive politics. The end product 
is Obama’s Moynihanesque 2008 talk 
of ‘tough love’ against the imagined 
black underclass. 

7. With this background, the race-baiting 
of the Sanders movement is 

at bottom a class politics ... Only 
ideological blinders can block out 
the implication that a fair share of 
acclaim for Ava DuVernay, Nate 
Parker or Rihanna is, or should be, 
more important to black Americans 
than general access to decent, secure 
employment and retirement, healthcare 
and a vibrant public sector. 

The arguments offered of a “new Jim 
Crow” falsify what was actually won in 
the 1960s; claims centred on “disparity 
[between races] as the lone, truly 
actionable injustice” are “not a call to 
popular political action, but a demand 
for recognition based on moral priority”. 

The material foundation of this ideology 
is the black professional-managerial 
strata (mentioned earlier), which have 
grown exponentially under equalities and 
diversity policies, and the ‘community’ 
representatives of localities qua black 


or whatever. In a particular example, 
opposition to ‘gentrification’ misses 
the fundamental point - that the state 
is expropriating the poor to subsidise 
improved rent extraction by developers 
- in favour of a discourse of cultural 
authenticity, which can be satisfied by 
token gestures and in which “benefits 
to individuals can appear to be victories 
for the generic racial population ...” 

8. Finally, 

A year into the Trump presidency 
and unimpeded Republican control 
of Congress and of most state 
governments has confirmed what 
many on the left have known all 
along: that the right’s agenda is an 
all-out attack on working people, no 
matter what their racial and gender 
classifications and identities or 
sexual orientations. The alliance of 
Democratic neoliberalism and an 
identity-based notion of social justice 
has contributed to this nightmarish 
outcome, precisely by diminishing the 
significance of a policy orientation 
that abets upward redistribution and 
intensifying economic inequality 
and racialising the working class 
as white losers. Doubling down 
on that approach, as Clintonites 
and race- and gender-reductionists 
exhort, will not effectively counter 
the right’s strategy. 

The alternative Reed offers is a politics 
based round “how government can best 
provide for the security and welfare of 
the vast majority of the population who 
must work for a living”. And: 

This means, among other things, that 
we must be confident in rejecting claims 
- no matter how flamboyantly adorned 
they are with moral posturing and 
evocations of past insurgencies - that 
black Americans or other non-whites, 
immigrants, women, LGBTQ and 
transgender people somehow will 
spurn access to quality, affordable 
housing, healthcare, education, secure 


employment with decent wages, 
benefits and rights and protections 
on the job, and high-quality public 
goods and services as not pertinent 
to them. 

Michaels 

Walter Benn Michaels’ argument is 
a good deal simpler. It starts with the 
point that the family income of students 
at elite universities is massively above 
US median family income. Michaels 
recognises that, as academics, Reed and 
he are both well-paid, and engaged in 
trying to talk to “rich kids with short 
attention spans”. There is a contradiction 
between these characteristics and their 
socialism. But, Michaels argues, there 
is no such contradiction between wealth 
and ‘identitarianism’: “What’s wrong 
with the identitarian version of the left 
is not that its roots are in money, but 
that its identitarianism is a defence of 
that money.” 

The argument is that discussions of 
equality address two kinds of inequalities: 
“individual inequality” and “horizontal 
inequality” - aka “inequalities between 
culturally formed groups”. Democrat 
economist Paul Krugman, for example, 
demanded during the 2016 election that 
Democrats should “talk more about 
horizontal inequality”. 

Michaels looks at the distribution 
of household income in the US in 2015 
by quintiles. For example, 6% of US 
households earn more than $200,000 a 
year, but only 2% of blacks; 45% earn 
less than $50,000 a year, but 61% of 
blacks. If race discrimination was got rid 
of, since black people are around 13.2% 
of the US population, they would form 
13.2% of the very rich, and so on: and 
6% of black people would be in the top 
quintile, 45% in the bottom quintile. The 
point is thus made graphically that “the 
point of eliminating horizontal inequality 
is to justify individual inequality”. And: 

This is why some of us have been 
arguing that identity politics is not 
an alternative to class politics, but a 
form of it: it’s the politics of an upper 
class that has no problem with seeing 
people left behind, as long as they 
haven’t been left behind because of 
their race or sex. 

Equality-of-opportunity anti-discrimination 
discourse blames the victims of economic 
inequalities, unless they can claim that 
their victimhood is the result of race 
or other discrimination. It is a natural 
consequence that there should be a 
growth of “white identity politics” 
among poorer white Americans. 

Moreover, introducing class as 
another element of the ‘intersection’ 
will not help: 

the demand for a working class politics 
cannot be met by adding class to race 
and gender. This is in part because 
most actually existing intersectionalists 
are not very interested in class, but, 
even if they were, the great attraction 
of intersectionality is precisely that it 
can absorb class too into the logic of 
discrimination - which is to say, into 
the neoliberal theory of inequality. 
On this theory, the fact of being bom 
poor is a problem in the way that the 
fact of being bom black or Latino 
or a woman can be - if it keeps you 
from having an equal opportunity to 
succeed. In other words, we should 
treat class difference like race and 
gender by understanding poverty: 
not as something we should get rid 
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of, but as something we should help 
people overcome. 

But universities which had proportional 
representation of the poor would mean 
that “almost all the students they now 
have would be sent home and almost 
none of the students they would have 
instead would be able to pay the tuition”. 

Even supposing universal free higher 
education, with resources magically 
raising all universities to the standard of 
Harvard, the US job market is moving 
in the opposite direction: the fastest 
growing jobs are for personal care 
aides, fast food service and related 
jobs, and so on: 

right now the majority of personal 
care aides (number 1 on our list) 
are women of colour with no more 
than a high school education. In the 
neoliberal, intersectional, everybody- 
goes-to-Harvard utopia we’ve been 
imagining, a lot of them would instead 
be white men with political science 
or marketing degrees. But they’d still 
be making $21,920 a year. 

“Insofar as economic inequality is the 
problem”, Michaels argues, “redistribution, 
not proportional representation, is the 
solution.” He concludes that “without a 
politics organised around class - fighting 
not for the interests of women of 
colour, but for the interests of personal 
care aides - the left, when it comes to 
economic inequality, is just the good 
conscience of the right”. 

These two essays are mostly negative 
critique, rather than positive alternatives. 
However, as negative critique, they 
certainly hit home. Let us imagine for 
the sake of argument that in this country 
the Eurocommunists and Blairites 
had accomplished their mission to 
liquidate the Labour Party and turn 
it into a left-of-centre party unified 
with the Liberal Democrats (perhaps 
a ‘Democratic Party’, as the Italian 
Communist Party became ...?). The 
capitalist class interests represented 
by ‘intersectionality’ (as it is even now 
defended and exploited by the Labour 
right) would then be transparent, as they 
are in the politics of the US Democratic 
Party. These class interests are, indeed, 
as Reed and Michaels argue, those of 
the managerial and bureaucratic agents 
for the capitalist class - and lying behind 
them is the interest of finance capital 
in covering for upwards redistribution 
and putting any sort of downwards 
redistribution ‘off the table’. The 
fact that the historical background of 
‘intersectionality’ and identity-political 
forms of ‘anti-racism’ can be found in 
the 1960s-70s left is quite immaterial to 
their present political meaning. 

Class 

The positive alternatives are less helpful. 
In the first place, ‘class’ means for these 
authors merely income inequality. And 
the programmatic alternative proposed 
is, in essence, purely addressed to 
ameliorating the consequences of income 
inequality: in Reed’s slightly more 
concrete version, “quality, affordable 
housing, healthcare, education, secure 
employment with decent wages, benefits 
and rights and protections on the job, and 
high-quality public goods and services”. 
This is, in substance, a European social 
democratic programme. 

Having regard to where we are, it 
would be none the worse for that - if it 
were not for the fact that the capitalist 
class - globally and not just in the US 
- has been insisting on the rejection of 
such programmes. If capitalists went on 
the streets to demonstrate, their slogan 
would be: ‘No return to the 70s! Lefts 
out now!’ 

The Clintonista opponents of the 
Sanders movement, and the Blairite 
opponents of the Corbynites, are 
precisely channelling such slogans: thus, 
for example, “Chris Leslie, Labour’s 
former shadow chancellor, [on June 
18 published] Centre Ground with the 
Social Market Loundation think tank, 
aimed at appealing to those who ‘work 


hard and contribute’, while accepting 
that ‘there are not limitless public 
resources’.” 7 

Why should this be the case? The 
fundamental point that Reed and 
Michaels make is that the elites are 
economic exploiters , who become 
better-off through the large working 
class being made worse-off. But what is 
missing in this story is that, in order to 
be successful exploiters, the elites have 
to hold the working class effectively in 
subordination. 

The ‘golden’ 1950s-70s had that 
character because there was a system of 
concessions by US capital - both to the 
US, European and colon- society working 
classes; and to ‘national capitals’ and 
nationalists. These concessions were 
there in order to make ‘containment’ 
of communism (both in the form of 
Soviet tanks on the Elbe and the Chinese 
People’s Liberation Army, and in the form 
of mass communist parties elsewhere) 
work politically: to legitimise massive 
military expenditures, and to persuade 
European, and so on, workers that 
‘social-democratised’ capitalism was 
preferable to Stalinism. 

But they had a major disadvantage to 
capital: the working class, with increased 
security, began to demand more than just 
a bigger slice of the cake (and the bigger 
slice demanded was itself uncomfortable 
to capital, as in the 1960s defeat of the 
US social democratic trend, which 
Reed’s article records). When the US 
was defeated in Vietnam and the colonial 
liberation struggles also triggered the 
Portuguese revolution of 1974-76, the 
US turned to a new policy - of which 
official anti-discrimination and what 
became ‘intersectionality’were apart, 
alongside the positive assertion of the 
merits of free markets and uselessness 
of government interventions, ‘human 
rights’, and US support for Islamism 
against secularists and for guerrilla 
movements against nationalist and 
pro-Soviet regimes. 

This policy is today beginning to 
come to an end, and we are seeing a 
gradual global turn to rightwing, populist 
nationalism, which will probably end in 
a new round of great-power war some 
time in the next few decades. 

The left version of‘intersectionalism’ 
maintains the illusion that capital cannot 
be anti-discriminatory, as if nothing 
had happened since 1976. Reed’s and 
Michaels’s polemics are powerful 
against this view. 8 But the converse is 
that it is not tme that capital is inherently 
anti-discriminatory, contrary to Gary 
Becker. 9 Capitalists need to hold the 
lower classes in subordination in order 
to procure their own individual liberty. 

For a very simple example, Steve Jobs’ 
aesthetic design creativity depended on 
radical subordination of management 
below him - and beyond them, of the 
workers at Foxconn and so on. The 
methods of holding those below in 
subordination will vary, but will almost 
always include some form of the old 
maxim diuide et impera : divide and 
rule. Capitalists can divide and rule by 
anti-discrimination, as they have for the 
last 40 years - or by discrimination, as 
they did before then. 

Capitalists can rule through the party 
of liberty (currently the Democrats, or 
the 19th century British Liberals) - or the 
party of order (currently the Republicans, 
or the British Tories). Both trends are 
natural ideologies of capitalism. 

The party of liberty ideologises the 
market sphere, of which Marx said: 
“This sphere that we are deserting, 
within whose boundaries the sale and 
purchase of labour-power goes on, is 
in fact a very Eden of the innate rights 
of man. There alone rule Freedom, 
Equality, Property and Bentham.” 10 

The party of order ideologises the 
other side of the coin: the despotism of 
the factory, and the aspect of production 
where 

The contract by which he sold to the 

capitalist his labour-power proved, 

so to say, in black and white that 

he disposed of himself freely. The 


bargain concluded, it is discovered 
that he was no “free agent,” that the 
time for which he is free to sell his 
labour-power is the time for which 
he is forced to sell it, that in fact the 
vampire will not lose its hold on him, 
“so long as there is a muscle, a nerve, 
a drop of blood to be exploited”. 11 

As long as the capitalist class controls 
the levers of political power, it can 
shift ground between the party of order 
and the party of liberty, as the political 
‘purchase’ of one or the other runs out 
of steam; and it can make economic 
redistribution concessions, like those 
Reed’s proposed platform advocates 
- and withdraw them when the time is 
right, as it has done gradually over the 
last 40 years. 

The capitalist class controls the 
levers of political power through the 
institutional forms of politics - in the 
US, the constitution, the free market 
in legal services, the presidency as 
symbol of one-man-management, ‘first 
past the post’ and the two-party system 
of corrupt politicians (Reed’s account 
presents us with one element of this 
‘political class’: the black ‘political 
entrepreneurs’), and so on. 

The consequence is that a purely 
economic programme, of the sort Reed 
advocates as a possible basis of unity 
of the working class, runs up against 
the idea of‘No return to the 70s’ shared 
by major capitalists, Democratic 
Leadership Council (DLC) types, and 
ex-Eurocommunists - but, on the other 
hand, offers no tendency to undermine 
these groups’ political power. 

The choice to offer a purely economic 
programme is not a stupid one. It reflects 
an aspiration to build a broad class 
movement, by focussing on the issues 
which unite us and avoiding those which 
divide us. It is in this sense a form of 
political ‘realism’. 

It is the same as the political ‘realism’ 
of Jeremy Corbyn, John McDonnell 
and their advisors in this country, who 
similarly aim to focus on the economic 
issues and downplay others - and, before 
them, of the political ‘realism’ of a 
series of left projects, which claimed 
Labour had become a purely capitalist 
party and the remedy was to create a 
new left, social democratic party: the 
Socialist Labour Party, Socialist Alliance, 
Trade Unionist and Socialist Coalition 
... 12 The idea has a bit more plausibility 
in America, because the US does not 
already have a Labour Party. 

Party 

This relates, in turn, to the party 
question. This is unmentioned in these 
articles - except insofar as it concerns 
the factional struggles between left and 
right in the Democratic Party. And Reed’s 
narrative displays a certain nostalgia 
for the ‘social democratic’ trend in the 
1950s-60s Democratic Party (and for 
ex-communist and civil rights leader, 
later social democrat cold warrior, 
Bayard Rustin). In The Jesse Jackson 
phenomenon Reed argued explicitly, 
on grounds of political realism, against 
any attempt to construct an independent 
third party (pp 131-33). 

Reed was, however, a leading 
participant in the attempt in the 1990s-early 
2000s to build a US Labor Party based on 
the trade unions, led by Tony Mazzochi 
of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
Union. Reed retains this experience as 
a reference point, as is shown by his 
short Nonsite piece, ‘Mazzochi and 
the moment’ (November 21 2016). 
The balance sheet Reed, Mark Dudzic 
(former Labor Party national organiser) 
and Katherine Isaac (former Labor Party 
secretary-treasurer) draw of this failure 
is that its fundamental conceptions were 
right, but premature. 13 

Though the 1996-version Labor 
Party obtained support from unions 
representing substantial numbers of 
workers and had over 1,400 delegates 
at its 1996 founding convention, and 
between 15,000 and 20,000 members at 
its peak, 14 it lost momentum - especially 
after the terrorist attacks of September 


11 2001 sharply revived the political 
salience of issues of imperialism, war 
and hence - albeit in the ‘new’ form 
of discrimination against people who 
appear to have ancestral backgrounds 
in ‘Muslim’ countries - race. 

The ‘ 1996 Labor Party’ strategy was 
a project for working class political 
representation, on the basis of a limited 
economic programme which could unite 
the class, with the trade unions at its core. 
This project could, in fact, only make 
sense as an electoral project - and that on 
the basis of willingness if necessary to be 
‘spoilers’, who caused the Democrats to 
lose, in order to force them to step back 
from DLC ‘triangulation’ towards their 
right. This logic was already known not 
merely by the ‘Marx party’ of the later 
19th century, but also by the non-Marxist 
element among the founders of British 
working class electoral representation. 

It is thus an apparent paradox of the 
positive claims made for the strategy that 
the 1996 Labor Party was unwilling to 
stand candidates unless it was already 
certain that they could get ‘serious votes’. 
Reed, and Dudzic and Isaac, gives two 
parallel reasons for this course of action. 
One, which was certainly ‘operative’, 
is, as Dudzic and Isaac put it, that “it is 
not realistic to demand that today’s labor 
movement completely disengage itself 
from its current ties with the Democratic 
Party”. 15 The other, which seems more 
‘ideological’, is a ‘new left’ idea: that 
the basis for a movement which can in 
future stand in elections will be built by 
non-electoral grassroots campaigning 
and ‘coalition-building’. 

In fact, the strategic conception involves 
a fairly simple misunderstanding of the 
origins of the British Labour Party. The 
foundation of this party was not a pure 
action of the trade union leaderships. 
Rather, it involved a substantial period 
of prior electoral campaigning by 
small groups, the Marxisant Social 
Democratic Federation (SDF) and the 
Christian-socialist Independent Labour 
Party (ILP). Functioning chiefly as 
‘spoilers’ in parliamentary elections, 
by the late 1890s the groups had begun 
to make serious gains standing locally. 
They were initially involved in founding 
the Labour Party as organised affiliated 
parties , though the SDF walked out. 
Moreover, these developments took place 
against the background of the growth 
to mass influence of the German Social 
Democratic Party - a party founded 
in 1875 by the fusion of two smallish 
groups on a platform for the overthrow 
of capitalism and its constitution. 16 

The British trade union leaders were 
just as much enmeshed with the Liberal 
Party as today’s US trade unions are 
enmeshed with the Democrats - and 
they would have been happy to pursue 
the US 1996 Labor Party policy of “no 
unrealistic candidates” and “non-electoral 
campaigning” if it were not the case 
that imposing this policy would have 
resulted merely in the ILP as well as 
the SDL bolting the Labour Party in 
order to continue with their moderately 
successful small-scale electoral work. 

In fact, in the USA itself, the most 
successful workers’ organisations were 
the Socialist Party of America - founded 
in 1901 as a fusion of smaller groups and 
in political solidarity with the Second 
International 17 - and the Communist 
Party USA, founded in the split in the 
SP in the aftermath of 1917, which, 
though it never reached the heights of the 
SP’s electoral success, was profoundly 
influential down to and including the 
1960s civil rights movement. 

How does this problem of party relate 
to the intersectionality/race and class 
issue? The question takes us back to what 
the political platform of any proposed 
party alternative to intersectionality is. 

Reed’s wish-list of demands - remember, 
“affordable housing, healthcare, education, 
secure employment with decent wages, 
benefits and rights and protections on the 
job, and high-quality public goods and 
services” - is more economistic than the 
1996 Labor Party USA platform, which 
included headings “4. End bigotry: an 
injury to one is an injury to all” with the 


usual demands, and “13. End corporate 
domination of elections”. 18 Let alone 
that it is more economistic, and more 
reformist, than the 1901 Socialist Party 
of America platform, the 1875 Gotha 
Programme, or the 1880 Programme 
of the Parti Ouvrier. 19 

Remember that the Clintonite race¬ 
baiting of the Sanders movement exploited 
Black Lives Matter. Reed has argued 
forcefully that race is not particularly 
explanatory of police violence. 20 Take it 
for the sake of argument that this is true. 
It is, however, not politically realistic 
to expect people to restrict agitation to 
economic issues for the sake of unity, 
when cops are being filmed killing 
unarmed suspects and are then acquitted 
in the resulting trials. In contrast, in 
this country in 1984-85 Lesbians and 
Gays Support the Miners precisely built 
solidarity round common experiences 
of police oppression. 

The Socialist Party in 1901 could 
without hesitation demand gender 
equality in its platform, and could have 
in that year a serious debate about race. 
It could also denounce US policy in 
Puerto Rico, and “call the attention of 
the working class to the fact that our 
judiciary is but a servile tool in the 
hands of the capitalist class and hostile 
to the interests of labor”. A party with a 
political programme and character like 
the old Socialist Party’s could represent 
an alternative to intersectionality based 
on class unity. A party which commits 
itself in advance to a limitation to 
economic demands for the sake of unity, 
and to what is acceptable to the trade 
union bureaucracy, disables itself from 
offering such an alternative. 

It will thus inevitably be derailed - as 
the 1996 Labor Party project was by 9/11 • 

mike.macnair@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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1. ‘Intersectionality is a dead end’, June 6. 
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TURKEY _ 

Result may hinge on 

How will Erdogan respond, asks Esen Uslu, if he cannot get a majority? 



T he race to form the first government 
under the new regime of ‘presidential 
rule’ is now in the home stretch, 
as the June 24 polling day approaches. 

However, the current president, 
Recep Tayyip Erdogan, has a decided 
advantage. The coalition of his Justice 
and Development Party (AKP) with the 
National Movement Party (MHP) is using 
all the levers at its command, while the 
popular opposition has to operate under 
the heavy hand of state oppression. 

For example, the town of Sum?, which 
lies near the Syrian-Rojava border on 
the road to Kobane, has once more been 
targeted. In July 2015 a suicide bomb 
exploded amongst activists preparing to 
visit Kobane to take toys to the deprived 
children of war-tom Rojava. Thirty four 
were killed and more than 100 seriously 
injured. It was a part of the process of 
terror unleashed after the AKP’s defeat 
in the elections of June 6 2015. 

Last week, the gun-toting gang 
of supporters of the current AKP MP 
turned up in Sum? market as a part 
of his election campaign. The market 
traders are, however, known for their 
sympathies for the pro-Kurdish People’s 
Democratic Party (HDP) and following 
an exchange of insults a brawl broke out, 
which ended in gunfire being exchanged. 
As a result the brother of the MP was 
killed on the spot and eight people were 
wounded, including two brothers who 
were stallholders - they were both in a 
critical condition. 

But, while they were waiting to be 
treated in the local hospital, an AKP gang 
organised a vicious attack, killing not only 
the two brothers, but their father, who 
was with them. Not content with shooting 
them, the gang smashed oxygen bottles 
over their heads and slit their throats, 
while they were lying on stretchers. 
They destroyed all the hospital’s CCTV 
cameras and also confiscated the keys 
for the ambulances, whose windows 
were smashed and tyres slashed, to 
prevent them transporting patients to 
other hospitals. The police and private 
security guards did nothing. 

That night both the minister of internal 
affairs and the president gave speeches 
which claimed Sum? had been the victim 
of a Kurdish terrorist attack. The public 
prosecutor ordered the arrest of 19 people, 
including the HDP candidate. The media 
were united in blaming the HDP and 
“Kurdish terrorists” for the killing of 
the MP’s brother, and a state ceremony 
was held for his funeral. There was no 
mention of the three murdered Kurds. 

Violence was ratcheted up against 
those campaigning for the HDP. In almost 
every major town or city HDP offices 
were shot at or set alight. HDP posters, 
placards and buntings were removed by 
state forces. Sometimes the party’s stalls 
came under attack and several members 
have been beaten or even stabbed. 

Selahattin Demirta§, the HDP’s 
presidential candidate and former co-chair, 
has been held in jail on tmmped-up charges 
since November. In May 2016, the main 
opposition party, the Republican People’s 
Party (CHP), supported a constitutional 
amendment introduced by the AKP, 
which had the effect of removing the 
parliamentary immunity of HDP MPs. 
The amendment took effect in November 
2017 and 26 HDP MPs were arrested, with 
12 of them - including both the party’s 
co-chairs - remanded in custody. Nine 
HDP MPs were convicted by criminal 
courts and as a result lost their seats in 
parliament. 

Decree number 694, issued in August 
2017, extended the powers granted by the 
constitutional amendment and now the 
government is free to determine the limits 
of legitimate political activity, removing 
elected MPs at will. Furthermore, 68 
HDP mayors are being held in jail, as 


well as hundreds of local party leaders 
and activists. 

The boundaries of many electoral 
districts have been redrawn in an 
apparent attempt at gerrymandering, and 
the population of villages with known 
sympathies for the Kurdish freedom 
movement have been forced to vote in 
villages supporting the regime. But many 
activists are continuing to campaign every 
day, despite the risk of being detained 
for an indeterminate period. 

Police brutality and pro-Erdogan gang 
violence are on the rise as well. Even the 
most tranquil district of Istanbul - the 
Princes Islands in the middle of the 
Marmara Sea - became the scene of 
a vicious stabbing, as a gang attacked 
HDP and CHP stalls in the ferryboat 
jetty square on the main island. Two 
people were taken to hospital with 
life-threatening injuries. 

On top of all this, thousands of people 
have been sacked from their jobs without 
any due process, and arbitrary arrest and 
powers of detention have been used to 
detain people for long periods without 
charge. Others have had their passports 
confiscated and are forced to report to the 
police regularly. They are unable to work, 
often without any means of supporting 
themselves. Every day people are being 
detained while attempting to cross the 
border into Europe. 

War in Kurdistan 

When the AKP launched early elections, 
it hoped to build on the nationalist fervour 
resulting from Turkey’s interventions 
across the border in Syria. It believed 
that Turkish forces would soon gain 
the ascendency in Iraqi Kurdistan too, 
following two campaigns in Syrian 
Kurdistan. 

However, international attention was 
focused on Manbij in Syrian Kurdistan. 
The close cooperation of the United States 
with both the People’s Protection Units 
(Kurdish YPG) and the Syrian Democratic 
Forces in their fight against Islamic State 
allowed a local self-administrating council 
to be established with the participation 
of various nationalities and religious 
denominations. Of course, this was an 
anathema for Turkey. Erdogan called 
for an end to the alliance with the YPG 
and SDF and the formation of a joint 
administration with the US. In the end 
Trump relented and joint patrols in the 


region are now being initiated. Whether 
it will end as Istanbul hopes is another 
matter, however, but at present Erdogan 
is trying to milk the situation as best 
as he can. 

Turkey has attempted to increase its 
stranglehold over Syrian Kurdistan by 
appointing a new mufti to oversee all 
religious activity, by opening Turkish 
post office branches, and by forming 
three campuses attached to Turkish 
universities. There are more than a 
dozen Turkish observation posts in Idlib 
province - previously a safe haven for 
the Islamists. 

Meanwhile Turkish forces have 
crossed the border into Iraqi Kurdistan, 
in an attempt to secure control over the 
Qandil mountains - a bastion of the 
Kurdish freedom movement for many 
years. Turkey has started to open up 
new military roads and establish bases 
deep inside the region. 

These projects, which include the 
displacement of the civilian population, 
are part of Turkey’s preparations for a 
long-term presence. There have been 
massive air raids against Kurdish 
strongholds in the Qandil mountains 
and against Kurdish training camps 
and bases along the Turkish border. 
Every other day, the tame press informs 
its readers that the leadership of the 
Kurdistan Workers Party (PKK) has 
been eradicated. 

Despite all such nationalistic propaganda 
and the military action across the border, 
the airforce and its drones are being used 
more and more within Turkey - and with 
unprecedented brutality. The election 
campaign is coming to an end in blood. 

Pooled media 

AKP henchmen in the media have been 
working in a way that would have left 
even Goebbels envious. Almost all the 
daily newspapers carry the same stories, 
often under the same headline. The 
last remnants of the so-called liberal 
press have been bought out by AKP 
supporters using funds provided by 
the state bank. Independent-minded 
journalists have been sacked and 
replaced by Erdogan’s obedient (and 
ambitious) servants. 

Every day national TV channels 
broadcast his election speeches for hours 
at a time, and after that the final prime 
minister of the era of ‘parliamentary 


rule’ takes the president’s place on the 
screen. Not even a few seconds are 
given to the opposition in ‘news’ and 
current affairs programmes. 

The Digital News Report prepared 
by the Reuters Institute for the Study 
of Journalism at Oxford University 
talks about the “exposure to completely 
made-up news stories” and sums up 
the situation in this way: 

A safe place for free expression 
has been one factor driving the 
rapid growth of messaging apps in 
markets like Turkey ... In our data 
we find a strong correlation between 
use of networks like WhatsApp and 
self-expressed concern about the 
safety of posting political messages. 
The highest levels of concern (65%) 
are in Turkey, where a failed coup 
two years ago led to opponents of 
president Erdogan being jailed and 
the media muzzled. In a country 
that the US NGO Freedom House 
recently labelled “not free” for the 
first time, encrypted messaging 
apps like WhatsApp have proved 
a relatively safe way to express 
political views. 1 

So the pooled press is losing its grip 
on public opinion, and more and more 
independent - albeit short-lived - social 
media channels are grabbing the 
imagination and attention of people. 

For example, Erdogan made a 
triumphant speech saying that the 
AKP would continue to rule for the 
foreseeable future, ‘unless and until’ 
the people say they have had enough. 
Suddenly social media channels saw 
a spontaneous campaign, demanding 
“Enough!” A counter-campaign, 
mounted by AKP trolls, using the 
slogan “Continue!”, proved to be a 
dismal failure. 

By contrast, when Demirta§ recorded 
a 10-minute speech from his cell, it was 
a major hit. It went viral on every social 
media channel and was played before 
a large audience at a public meeting in 
Istanbul. His twitter messages - smuggled 
out of his cell, since he has no access 
to the internet - were also shared and 
heard everywhere, together with poems 
and composed melodies. Seasoned 
commentators are claiming that Erdogan 
now regrets keeping Demirta§ in jail, 


because he has been almost as visible 
and effective as he would have been 
if he was released. 

As I have said, the main parliamentary 
opposition to the AKP is represented by 
the CHP. However, the CHP is almost 
acting in unison with the AKP in regard 
to any decision involving the Kurds. 
It is almost as bad as Erdogan when 
it goes on about ‘terrorism’, blindly 
following the interests of the Turkish 
state and providing a fig leaf for the 
government. 

At the end of the day, the AKP 
could already have lost the elections. 
Erdogan has been forced to try to cling 
to power with the support of MHP, but 
recent polls suggest that this has not 
done much for his fortunes. Most are 
showing Erdogan on around 45% for the 
presidential vote and, despite the biased 
polls and the claims of commentators 
that he will easily get the 51% he 
needs for outright victory, he is very 
worried. It seems that, unless something 
drastic happens during the last week 
of the campaign, he will fail to win in 
the first round. Such a failure would 
be likely to create havoc within AKP 
ranks before the second round - many 
MHP supporters have openly declared 
they would not extend their support for 
him beyond the first round. 

However, when it comes to the 
parliamentary vote, the AKP is in a 
worse situation. It has less than 40% 
support and even in coalition it is 
expected to pick up no more than 43%. 
But the opposition coalition of the CHP 
and nationalist IP (‘Good Party’) is not 
faring any better on 40%. 

In this context the HDP vote will be 
critical, since the polls suggest it will 
get around 13% again. However, if it 
fails to reach the 10% needed to pass 
the electoral threshold, its votes would 
effectively be void, and the AKP-MHP 
coalition would get at least an extra 
60 members in parliament, giving it 
an overall majority. 

If, however, the HDP passes the 
threshold, that would pose new problems 
for Erdogan. How would the Turkish 
state respond if there is no majority for 
even an AKP-led coalition? • 

Notes 

1. www.digitalnewsreport.org/survey/2018/over- 
view-key-fmdings-2018. 
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YEMEN 


Not a Sunni-Shia conflict 


The nightmare that is Yemen has not only been brought about by regional rivalries. US and British arms 
sales and diplomatic support are vital, writes Yassamine Mather 



D uring the last few days the port 
of Hudaydah in Yemen has 
been the scene of fierce battles 
between a Saudi-led coalition and 
Houthi forces - the latest phase in a 
bitter civil war. Hudaydah, a city of 
600,000 people, has been the only 
major port controlled by the Houthi 
rebels and its proximity to the capital, 
Sana’a, makes it a strategic asset. 
Seventy percent of the country’s 
imports pass through it. The attack on 
the port is said to be part of a cynical 
plot to stop discussions of a peace 
plan prepared by UN envoy Martin 
Griffiths. He had warned that an attack 
on Hudaydah would “take peace off 
the table in a single stroke”. 1 

Naturally, the Tmmp administration 
denies egging on the attempt to capture 
Hudaydah - despite being challenged by 
US senators, including those worrying 
over continuing arms sales to Saudi 
Arabia. Last week, in a show of concern, 
acting assistant secretary of state for 
near east affairs David Satterfield gave 
specific information about the location 
of targets that should be avoided, based 
on satellite data. 

However, on June 15 the US and 
the UK opposed Sweden’s attempt to 
initiate a UN security council statement 
demanding a ceasefire. Over the last few 
months a number of UN agencies have 
declared the country a humanitarian 
disaster zone. There have been at least 


10,000 deaths, and the spread of famine, 
as well as epidemics, are taking their 
toll. But who cares? After all, Saudi 
Arabia is guaranteeing thousands of jobs 
in the US and British arms industries, 
aren’t they? 

Contrary to the ignorant claims 
made by the likes of Nikki Haley, 
the US ambassador to the UN, what 
we are seeing is not a ‘Sunni-Shia 
conflict’. First, there has been a 
history of unrest and civil war in 
Yemen, long predating the current 
Iran-Saudi rivalry. Secondly, the Houthis 
adhere to a form of Zaidism - “one 
of the Shia sects closest in terms of 
theology to Hanafi Sunni Islam”. 2 

The current conflict dates back to 2014, 
when the government’s decision to lift 
fuel subsidies angered many Yemenis. 
There were massive street protests - not 
just from Houthi supporters - with 
demands that the government stand 
down. The Houthis took over Sana’a 
in September 2014 and the official 
government was forced to flee. 

History 

Yemen has played a cmcial geopolitical 
role for centuries, as it forms the southern 
part of the Arabian peninsula and is 
situated close to the Horn of Africa. 
The country also has a long history as 
a route for trade going from India to 
the Mediterranean. 

In pre-Islamic times the area was 

called Arabia Felix (happy Arabia). 


But in the 7th century, following the 
collapse of the Persian Sassanid empire, 
the Persian governor of Yemen, as 
well as local tribal leaders, converted 
to Islam. Mohammed sent his cousin, 
Ali, to Sana’a around 630 AD and later 
the country became part of the Arab 
caliphates. 

By the 9th century, imams from the 
Zaidi sect had installed theocratic rule 
in the northern part of Yemen. Their 
political influence lasted until the 20th 
century. But in the 19th century the 
Ottoman empire had seized control of 
Sana’a and nearby towns in the north, 
while soldiers of the British East India 
Company captured Aden (south Yemen) 
in 1832. By 1904, the two spheres of 
influence were officially recognised 
through a treaty signed between the 
Ottomans and the British: Yemen was 
divided into an Ottoman north and a 
British south. For the British, Aden 
remained a strategic port, providing a 
vital link with its Indian empire. 

The British had controlled southern 
Yemen from 1839, but by 1965 most 
of the tribal states were part of the 
British-sponsored Federation of South 
Arabia. However, two rival factions - the 
pro-Moscow National Liberation Front 
(NLF) and the pro-Egyptian Front for 
the Liberation of Occupied South Yemen 
(FLOSY) fought a prolonged struggle 
against British occupation... and against 
each other. The NLF emerged victorious. 
In November 1967 British troops were 
forced to pull out and the People’s 
Republic of Yemen, comprising Aden 
and South 
Arabia, 
was 


proclaimed. Three years later an explicitly 
‘official communist’ faction of the NLF 
won power and changed the name of 
the country to the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen (PDRY), the NLF 
itself morphing into the Socialist Party. 

In May 1990, following the collapse of 
bureaucratic socialism in eastern Europe 
and with the demise of the Soviet Union 
imminent, the government of the PDRY 
agreed to an unequal merger with the 
more populous, pro-Saudi Yemen Arab 
Republic (north Yemen). Ali Abdullah 
Saleh of the north became head of state 
and the right to hold private property 
was constitutionally enshrined. 

In December 1991 and early 1992, 
there was a good deal of unrest, including 
riots, as a result of deteriorating economic 
conditions. Tribal forces asserted 
themselves. The north-south unification 
agreement began to unravel. Yemen was 
consumed by a devastating civil war. 
What remained of the Socialist Party was 
crushed. However, following the civil 
war, there was no improvement in the 
economic situation, and street protests 
rumbled on. Poverty was widespread. 
Yemen is ranked as the poorest country 
in the Middle East. 

The 2011 protests coincided with 
upsurges in Tunisia and Egypt, as well as 
elsewhere in the Arab world. In common 
with other countries affected by the Arab 
spring, the protests focussed not just on 
economic conditions, but on corruption. 
Pro-democracy protestors demanded the 
resignation of president Saleh, who had 
by now mled for 33 years. Although he 
granted some economic concessions, 
he refused to step down. 

But, once again, there were splits 
at the top, including within the armed 
forces, with sections of the military siding 
with the opposition, while regiments 
controlled by loyalists took to shooting 
down protestors in Sana’a. Eventually 
a post-Saleh ‘unity’ government was 
formed, which included representatives 

of the opposition. 


However, that ‘unity’was short-lived. 
By 2015 the current civil war had begun 
- the two rival factions both claiming 
to be the genuine Yemeni government. 
Houthi forces controlled Sana’a as well as 
Hudaydah in the north, while the faction 
loyal to the government of Abdrabbuh 
Mansur Hadi is based in Aden in the 
south. Local affiliates of both al Qa’eda 
and Islamic State have also carried out 
attacks, with the former said to control 
large areas along the coast. 

Rivalries 

In March 2015, after taking over 
Sana’a, the Houthi-led Supreme 
Revolutionary Committee declared 
a general mobilisation aimed at 
overthrowing Hadi. This provoked 
an expected reaction from the Saudis, 
who gave their full backing to the Hadi 
government. It was this that really gave 
the conflict its pronounced international 
dimension, with the Saudi-United Arab 
Emirates coalition on one side facing 
the Iran-backed Houthis on the other. 

Over the last few years the Saudi 
intervention has been widely condemned, 
because of the horrendous destruction 
and loss of life. However, the US and 
the UK are continuing to support the 
Saudis through arms sales, providing 
satellite data, military advisors, etc. 

It is, of course, totally correct to oppose 
the brutal actions of the coalition. But, 
at the same time, Iran’s opportunistic 
support for the Houthis, as part of its 
regional rivalry with Saudi Arabia, 
should also be condemned. However, 
the idea that the conflict has only flared 
up because of the regional ambitions 
of the Islamic Republic of Iran is a lie 
repeated all too often by Washington 
and its apologists • 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. https://rehefweb.int/report/Yemen/martin-Grif- 
fiths-special-envoy-yemen-makes-his-first-brief- 
ing-security-council-enar. 

2. https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Zaidiyyah. 
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LAW 


Step up the campaign 


David Shearer of Labour Party Marxists reports on the fighting spirit evident at the June 16 national 
membership meeting of Labour Against the Witchhunt 



Protesting in support of Marc Wadsworth 


C hairing the meeting was 
membership secretary Tina 
Werkmann, in the absence of 
Jackie Walker, who sent her apologies. 
Comrade Werkmann, in welcoming 
comrades to the meeting, reminded us 
that the witch-hunt is continuing - which 
makes it “all the more disappointing 
that Jeremy Corbyn is doing nothing 
to stop it”. 

It was vice-chair Tony Greenstein 
who gave the political opening, noting 
that people had been optimistic after 
the replacement of rightwing general 
secretary Iain McNicol by Corbynista 
Jennie Formby. But things have not 
noticeably changed, he said - since 
Formby’s appointment we have seen 
the expulsion of Marc Wadsworth for 
the ‘crime’ of criticising pro-Zionist 
Labour MP Ruth Smeeth. 

We have also seen the rekindling of 
the ‘anti-Semitism’ smear campaign, 
thanks to the ‘rediscovery’ of a mural 
from six years ago. This was an example 
of something being “kept in the cupboard” 
to be reproduced at the right moment, 
he thought. Then there was the March 
26 ‘Enough is enough’ demonstration 
calling on Corbyn to boot out all those 
‘ anti- Semites ’. This must have been the first 
ever ‘anti-racist’ demonstration organised 
by the Board of Deputies of British Jews, 
said comrade Greenstein - what a contrast 
to the 1936 battle of Cable Street, when 
the BoD advised Jews to stay at home. 
Other well known ‘anti-racists’ present 
included Norman Tebbit of ‘cricket test’ 
fame and the reactionaries of Northern 
Ireland’s Democratic Unionist Party. 

We have also seen the forced resignation 
from the national executive of Christine 
Shawcroft, who was clearly pressurised 
by Corbyn. Likewise Ken Livingstone 
following the totally one-sided comments 
of Shami Chakrabarti, for whom Zionism 
is “a form of identity politics”. Chakrabarti 
had pre-empted the disciplinary process 
by stating that Livingstone should be 
expelled - he had, after all, refused 
to withdraw comments that are so 
“offensive” to Jews (read: Zionists), to 
the effect that the early Nazi government 
had collaborated with German Zionism. 
The fact that this is correct is irrelevant, 
of course - but Livingstone eventually 
did his duty and resigned from the party 
at Corbyn’s behest. 

Comrade Greenstein reminded us 
of the pressure put on Corbyn by the 
BoD, which demanded that not only the 
International Holocaust Remembrance 
Alliance definition of anti-Semitism 
be adopted by Labour, but all 11 of its 
patently pro-Zionist examples as well. 


In this context a bright point has been the 
appointment of Gordon Nardell, a former 
member of the Labour Representation 
Committee, as the party’s counsel on 
disciplinary matters, who has stated that 
the examples should not be included in 
any definition. But comrade Greenstein 
predicted somewhat pessimistically 
that Nardell will eventually “fall on his 
sword”. The problem is that Corbyn has 
decided that the best course is to appease 
the witch-hunters - even though their 
main target is the Labour leader himself. 

There followed a wide-ranging 
debate, with James Harvey of Labour 
Party Marxists pointing out that the 
‘anti-Semitism’ smears were not the 
right’s only weapon: absurd allegations 
of ‘bullying’ and ‘abuse’ were being 
constantly levelled by the right, and there 
were scores of low-profile cases involving 
the suspension of those accused. Another 
LPM comrade, John Bridge, pointed out 
that, while the use of such allegations had 
long been part of the right’s weaponry, it 
was true that Labour’s internal war was 
being conducted at every level. 

Comrade Bridge stated that Corbyn’s 
priority was the achievement of an 
anti-austerity government and, if that 
means sacrificing long-term allies like 
Livingstone and Shawcroft, so be it. They 
were urged to “jump” for “the benefit of 
a Labour government”. Corbyn and the 
Labour left need to grow a backbone - the 
more he fails to fight back, the more he 
is tamed. 

However, at the moment Corbyn is 
still regarded as ‘untrustworthy’ by the 
establishment and there is no guarantee 
that if Labour is the biggest party following 
the next election the monarch will call 
him, as opposed to someone ‘safer’, to 
form a government. 

Responding to this scenario, comrade 
Greenstein thought it was “far-fetched” - 
although other LPM comrades pointed to 
past examples of how the monarchy - or 
presidency - had been used to influence 
the choice of government in favour of 
the establishment in other countries. 

In other contributions, it was pointed 
out that we should not forget about the 
Chakrabarti report, which could still 
be “a weapon in our hands.” There was 
general agreement that “more and more 
attacks” were being made on members 
by the right and that we need to “stand 
up and make a noise” to defend targeted 
comrades. 

More victims 

The meeting went on to discuss specific 
disciplinary cases - including that of Stan 
Keable, who has been dismissed from his 


job by Hammersmith and Fulham council 
for anti-Zionist comments he made in 
an exchange with a Zionist partisan at 
the ‘Enough is enough’ demonstration. 
Comrade Keable warned that his case may 
be the first of many when the witch-hunt 
and attacks on free speech are exported 
from the Labour Party into the world of 
employment. 

While he would never appeal to the 
bourgeois courts in a dispute within 
Labour, continued comrade Keable, he 
certainly intends to do that in relation 
to his employer. Which is why he has 
launched an appeal for funds. His appeal 
against dismissal is to be heard on June 
26 and there was some discussion as to 
whether LAW should mount a lobby, 
but in the end it was decided that a better 
idea would be to lobby a meeting of the 
council itself. 

As one comrade commented, the 
weaponisation of anti-Semitism smears 
within the workplace was a significant 
development that went way beyond the 
Labour Party. This campaign must be 
stepped up in every possible way. 

Another comrade, Ash Small, reported 


on his own case - he has been suspended 
from Labour for over a year for allegedly 
anti-Semitic social media comments, 
which he strongly denies. Afterwards, 
comrade Small made a good point on 
Facebook: “The hundred-odd quid it cost 
me on trains and taxis were well worth it 
just to spend a couple of hours chatting 
to like-minded people.” But what really 
struck him was “how diverse we are, yet 
we all share common values”. 

The case of Marc Wadsworth inevitably 
gave rise to comments about the departure 
from LAW of Grassroots Black Left, 
of which comrade Wadsworth is a 
leading light. Comrade Sam Gisagara 
was “disappointed” with the comrades’ 
decision to resign, which he said had 
not been put to the GBL membership. 
However, irrespective of GBL’s departure, 
LAW will continue to do everything it 
can to fight for comrade Wadsworth’s 
reinstatement - it was the main driving 
force behind the recent series of meetings 
across the country. 

Several comrades remarked that all 
these cases pointed to the need to step 
up our opposition through the setting up 


of more local LAW groups - at present 
there are 14 across the country. There 
are around 250 paid-up LAW members 
and many more on its mailing list and 
unofficial Facebook group. LAW’s open 
letter has so far been signed by more 
than 7,000 people. 

The meeting went on to discuss 
LAW’s plans around the Labour annual 
conference in September. The intention was 
to highlight the gross injustice of several 
prominent cases, including that of Jackie 
Walker, whose hearing is expected very 
soon. LAW will be doing that via stalls, 
leafleting and its own fringe meetings. 
As comrade Bridge said, our role is to 
“highlight the witch-hunt”. It was obvious 
last year that most conference delegates 
were anti-Zionist and pro-Palestinian, so 
this would be fertile ground. 

There were also plans to lobby Labour’s 
next NEC meeting on July 17, together 
with comrade Walker’s hearing, when 
the date is known. 

Finally, LAW is to hold its first 
national conference in the autumn, when 
a constitution will be adopted and a new 
steering committee elected •. 


Sacked by a Labour council 

Politically driven, unjust and dangerous victimisation. 
Stan Keable must be reinstated 



Stan Keable: support him 

S tan Keable’s victimisation by 
Hammersmith and Fulham’s 
Labour council is a matter of 
grave concern for all democrats 
and defenders of free speech. 

Comrade Keable is the secretary 
of Labour Against the Witchhunt, a 
leading supporter of Labour Party 


Marxists and was a housing enforcer 
for the west London council for 17 
unblemished years. He attended a 
counter-demonstration organised by 
Jewish Voice for Labour to challenge 
the March 26 ‘Enough is enough’ 
anti-Corbyn provocation staged in 
Parliament Square by a coalition 
of Zionist organisations and a bevy 
of rightwing parliamentarians 
(including the Democratic Unionist 
Party, Norman Tebbit, John Mann 
and Luciana Berger). The comrade 
mingled with the anti-Corbyn crowd, 
distributing leaflets and engaging 
individuals in conversation. 

He was secretly filmed by BBC 
Newsnight editor David Grossman. 
In this video clip, comrade Keable 
can be seen alluding to the well- 
documented collaboration between 
the early Nazi regime and the Zionist 
movement. The clip was circulated 
on social media, and local Tory MP 
Greg Hands immediately demanded 
action. The next day comrade 
Keable was suspended for the 


nebulous crime of having “brought 
the council into disrepute” and 
then, on April 21, fired. His appeal 
hearing is on June 26, and if, as is 
expected, the presiding bureaucrat 
upholds the council decision, we 
should expect a Zionist campaign 
for other employers to follow suit. 

Anti-Zionism is not only being 
made into an offence in the Labour 
Party: it is being made a sackable 
offence in the workplace. 

To make matters worse, he 
has been let down by Unison, 
which advised him to apologise 
instead of fighting the charges. 
When he rejected that advice, the 
union informed him that it would 
not represent him. 

Comrade Keable is campaigning 
for reinstatement and intends to 
use whatever legal channels that 
exist. He needs £20,000 to cover 
potential legal and campaigning 
costs. Please contribute here: 

www.gofundme.com/ 

ReinstateStanKeable. 
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Also created by commercial lending 


Capitalism and sovereign money 


Financial crises cannot be avoided simply through bypassing the commercial 
banks, argues Michael Roberts 


O n June 10, the Swiss voted down 
in a referendum a proposal 
known as ‘sovereign money’ 
(Vollgeld or Monnaie Pleine). This 
proposed to do away with ‘fractional 
banking’ and make the central bank the 
sole authority for creating money. 

In the modem banking system, notes 
and coins - currency - (along with some 
special reserves) are created by the 
central bank. But this ‘monetary base’ 
only represents a small part of the total 
money supply in any economy. Instead, 
the majority of money is created by 
commercial banks, when they lend to 
consumers and businesses. When banks 
make loans to households, companies 
and other financial institutions, they 
create money deposits (because these 
loans then appear as deposits for the 
borrowers in the bank). 

But the amount that banks have to 
keep as reserves to meet these depositors’ 
demands for cash - and as a buffer 
against any collapse in the value of the 
assets offered by the borrowers against 
their loans asset write-downs - is very 
small in comparison to their assets: just 
a fraction. That is because the risk of 
failure or non-repayment is low, as is 
the regular demand for cash. In practice, 
banks keep about 5% of liabilities as 
‘ fractional reserves ’. 

The Swiss sovereign money initiative 
proposed that all deposits have to be kept 
as reserves with the central bank. So the 
commercial banks’ ability to ‘create’ 
money through loans would disappear 
and, effectively, the central bank would 
be in sole charge of money supply. 

Why do this? The argument is that 
commercial banks are inefficient in 
lending and cause regular financial 
crises. They tend to lend more for 
financial speculation rather than for 
productive investment and this leads 
to financial crashes. If the central 
bank holds all the country’s cash, 
it can control the lending and make 
sure it is for productive purposes. 
And the central bank could directly 
boost demand in the economy by 
expanding the money supply without 
the inefficient intermediary of the 
commercial banking system. 

The sovereign money idea is not 
new, but has been revived because of 
the global financial crash and the long 
depression that has followed. It was 
previously mooted in the great depression 
of the 1930s - Chicago University ‘debt 


depression’ economist Irving Fisher put 
it forward then. More recently, some 
economists at the International Monetary 
Fund resurrected the idea in a working 
paper, ‘The Chicago plan revisited’ (IMF 
working paper WP/12/202). 1 Several 
top Keynesian economists have also 
vigorously supported the idea - including 
Martin Wolf at the Financial Times 2 
and Steve Keen, 3 the post-Keynesian 
economist. 

Naturally, the monetary authorities 
are opposed to the idea because of the 
fear that governments could remove the 
‘independence’ of the central bank and 
start to use the country’s cash deposits, 
which would be at the central bank, for 
their own purposes. They could also 
expand the money supply without any 
productive assets backing - thus leading 
to runaway inflation. 

The other question is whether putting 
all the money supply in the hands of the 
central bank would stop future financial 
crashes. In fact the credit crunch and 
global financial crash of 2007-08 did 
not originate in commercial banking, but 
in investment banks like Bear Steams 
and Lehman Brothers. These banks 
held no customer deposits and made no 
loans to households, but were engaged 
in speculative capital, like ‘exotic 
derivatives’. With ‘sovereign’banking, 
such speculation would continue and 
could even increase in the commercial 
banking system. 

I have dealt with this banking scheme 
in a previous article. 4 As I argued then, 
sovereign money would only work if 
the banks were brought into public 
ownership and made part of an overall 
funding and investment plan. But if that 
happened there would be no need for it. 

Behind these schemes is a belief 
that all that is wrong with capitalism 
is a bad monetary system and reckless 
bankers. Also there is the Keynesian 
belief that government-controlled money 
expansion can avoid crises and slumps 
by boosting ‘effective demand’. It is 
ironic that Keynes himself, with the 
experience of the great depression in 
the 1930s, came to the conclusion that 
monetary stimulus was inadequate to get 
economies out of slumps and eventually 
opted for fiscal stimulus. 

The reality of the capitalist system 
is that only if profitability is sufficient 
will investment increase and lead to 
more jobs and then greater consumption. 
Artificial money creation by fiat from the 


government does not get round this - as 
the experience of ‘quantitative easing’ 
has already shown. 

The outcome of a sovereign money 
scheme to bypass the banking system will 
not be a sustained economic recovery, 
but either a new bout of financial asset 
speculation or inflation - or both. It 
is not the banking system that has to 
be bypassed, but the capitalist system 
of production for profit that has to be 
replaced by planned investment under 
common ownership. Indeed, if the 
banking system is circumvented, the 


T he CPGB’s Summer Offensive - 
our annual two-month fundraising 
drive - is now well and truly underway. 
The SO was launched on June 10 and 
will end on August 25 - the last day of 
Communist University, the CPGB’s 
summer school. 

We have set ourselves the target of a 
much-needed £25,000, which we fully 
expect to raise during that time. This will 
be used to provide funds for the Weekly 
Worker , help pay the myriad of extra 
expenses that Communist University 
throws up, and provide us with the 
upgraded equipment we need both 
to fund CPGB activities and produce 
our paper. 

When it comes to the Weekly Worker , 
let me quote comrade ME, who has just 
paid for his subscription: “I honestly 
don’t know where I’d be without this 
excellent labour movement paper. Keep 
up the good work!” It’s good to know 
we’re appreciated, comrade! 

And already our own comrades 
are stepping up to the plate. Leading 
the way so far is TB, who has donated 
no less than £595 since the SO began. 
A good part of that has taken the form 
of ‘payments in kind’ - with expenses 
for a variety of different activities not 
claimed. Nor far behind is SK, who 
has added his usual standing order to 
our paper to his contribution towards 
the running of CU. 

Another one - this time not a CPGB 
member - who has thrown in a bit extra is 
MM. He pays a monthly standing order 


capitalist system of production will be 
thrown into greater confusion • 

Michael Roberts blogs at 

https://thenextrecession. 

wordpress.com. 

Notes 

1. www.imf.org/extemal/pubs/fl/wp/2012/wpl2202.pdf. 

2. www.ft.com/content/d27b000e-6810-1 le8- 
8cf3-0c230fa67aec. 

3. https://rwer.wordpress.eom/2012/l 1/12/the-imf- 
gets-radical. 

4. https://thenextrecession.wordpress.com/2013/02/21/ 
hehcopter-money-and-the-chicago-plan. 


of £75 to support our “excellent labour 
movement paper”, but always likes to 
chip in when it comes to the SO too. 
This year is no different - he’s already 
contributed £50. In other words, £125 
within a single week - not bad! 

Also worth a mention are other 
Weekly Worker donors: KB (£280), PM 
(£100), TRandDG(£40 each) andBK 
(£10) - not to mention US subscriber 
EG, who has just donated £30 to the 
CPGB via PayPal. 

The total so far raised is no less than 
£2,256, which is pretty good, especially 
when a good part of what we receive for 
the SO is not actually received until CU. 

If you want to j oin in, here are three 
easy ways to do so: 

• Send a cheque, payable either to 
‘Weekly Worker’ or ‘CPGB’, to BCM 
Box 928, London WC1N 3XX. 

• Go to either the CPGB or Weekly Worker 
website and click on the PayPal button. 

• Make a bank transfer either to the 
CPGB (sort code 08-92-99; account 
number65109991) orthe Weekly Worker 
(sort code 30-99-64; account number 
00744310). 

Do your bit to help us campaign 
for the single, united Marxist party we 
need! That is surely money well spent.# 
Peter Manson 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Summer Offensive 

Money well spent 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism-a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 

The Weekly Worker is licensed by 
November Publications under a Creative 
Commons Attribution-NonCommercial 
4.0 International Licence: http:// 
creativecommons. org/licenses/by-nc/4.0/ 
legalcode. ISSN 1351-0150. 



























Four Labour 
traitors vote 
with Tory 
government 


Gifts for the NHS 

Theresa May’s narrow victory in the Commons is hardly a vote of confidence in her government, 
reckons Paul Demarty 



I t seems like Theresa May is trying 
very hard to look as though she is 
full of ideas. 

In particular, she wants people to 
watch very closely, as she says nice 
things about the national health service. 
On June 18 we were treated to no end 
of guff about how great it is; about - cue 
patriotic string swells - the courage of 
NHS staff after the Manchester terror 
attacks; and about - cue melancholy piano 
chords - the PM’s own struggles with 
diabetes. Perhaps we are the only ones 
whose emotions are rather dulled by the 
way all such stories are told twice: once 
at the press conference, and once in all 
the promotional puffery that precedes it. 

All of this was in aid of the big 
announcement that NHS funding was to 
rise 3% a year above inflation. Oh happy 
day! What a sudden and unexpected 
announcement from the government, 
whose health secretary can barely conceal 
his hatred of the institution he patiently 
asset-strips, and whose chancellor is 
hardly noted for great feats of largesse 
towards the likes of us. 

Fortunately, as readers might have 
heard, we are leaving the European 
Union. Brexit means Brexit - whatever 
that means. And you will remember 
the present foreign secretary’s promise 
that we would have £350 million spare 
to spend on the NHS after the ties were 
finally severed. So May promises us: 
this big pile of funding she has found 
down the back of the sofa for the NHS 
is the ‘Brexit dividend’. 

Scepticism 

There are many sceptical voices raised 
as to the precise existential status of this 
‘dividend’, and its status as one of recent 
history’s most flagrantly manufactured 
numbers was already assured, along with 
Donald Trump’s fortune. Squeaking as 
loud as he can to get some attention is the 
Liberal Democrats’ Brexit spokesman, 
called - no word of a lie - Tom Brake, 
who wants to get the office of national 
statistics to adjudicate on whether this 
figure bears any trace of reality. We suspect 
Mr Brake knows as well as we do that the 
ONS will be unable to settle a matter of 
totemic importance to head-bangers on 
both sides of the Brexit dispute. 

A further chill was cast on all this by 
the appearance of a grim-faced Philip 
Hammond at the following morning’s 
cabinet meeting, telling all assembled 
(according to The Times) that there 
was now officially no more money for 
anything else. Spreadsheet Phil’s revenge, 
as ever, comes in the most delightfully 
bureaucratic forms. 

We must surely join inwith ‘remoaner’ 
scepticism as to this ‘Brexit dividend’ - it 
seems that, having been plucked out of 
the air by culpably dishonest ‘leavers’ in 
the run-up to the referendum, it is now 
yet another alias for the magic money 
tree that May claimed did not exist, but 
which she shakes every time she gets 
into political trouble. (At least there are 
wider social benefits to tossing money 
at the NHS, as opposed to bribing the 
Democratic Unionist Party into propping 
up her ailing political career.) 

The essential lie of Johnson’s £350 


million, and all other variants, is that it 
takes hold of the UK contribution to the 
EU budget without considering the revenue 
Britain receives from the EU. This country 
is a net contributor, of course, but there is 
further the matter of the benefits Britain’s 
service sector accmes from access to the 
single market, a slice of which turns up 
in the treasury as income tax. In other 
words, it is as if you had gotten a £350 
million return on some investment, but 
that it was taxed at a rate of 150%. 

Of course, Hammond’s ‘treasury 
view’ is so much hogwash as well. If 
vast swathes of England are hit by flash 
floods, are we really to expect that he is 
powerless to make funds available? This is 
not a matter of accounting, but of politics. 

The politics is, in the first instance, a 
matter of the Tories’ total dysfunction over 
Brexit. Having narrowly avoided, last 
week, a Commons defeat by promising 
contradictory things to the rival camps 
on her benches, May is now in the 
same impossible situation today. Her 
smart-Alec move to offer parliament 
the vague impression of a say in the 
final deal has kept the wolves at bay 
for the moment. She narrowly won 
the ‘crunch’ Commons vote 319:303 
on June 20. The would-be leader of the 
Tory rebels, the urbane Dominic Grieve, 
proved to be a total pushover. Only six 
Tories voted against the government: Ken 
Clarke, Anna Soubry, Sarah Wollaston, 


Heidi Allen, Antoinette Sandbach and 
Phillip Lee. Meanwhile, four Labour 
MPs actually backed the government: 
the odious Frank Field, Kate Hoey, 
Graham Stringer, and John Mann. Six 
other Labour Brexiteers abstained, as 
did Kelvin Hopkins, who sits as an 
independent now after having had the 
whip withdrawn. 

But despite the 16 majority this will be 
just a short reprieve. She must promise a 
good deal to the ‘remainers’ and a good 
fight to the Brexiteers. Whenever she 
mollifies both, it is by means of political 
fantasy, and immediately rejected by 
the EU negotiating team. 

This, then, is the important context 
for this NHS announcement. If May 
actually cared about the NHS, she would 
find extra investment for social care too, 
and Jeremy Hunt would be chopped up 
in bags in her freezer. This is election 
talk. May is making contingency plans 
for an outcome that looks increasingly 
likely - her government collapsing 
about her head. 

A Corbyn 
government? 

John McDonnell got a bit of a coating in 
the press last time he quoted Mao, but he 
and Jeremy could be forgiven for looking 
at all the great chaos under heaven, and 
thinking the situation excellent. May 


clearly has an eye on fighting an election 
soon, but it will hardly be at a time of 
her own choosing. It will be plain what 
is really going on - the disintegration of 
a fragile coalition between the Tories, 
the Democratic Unionists, and the 
other Tories. 

That hardly guarantees Labour’s 
victory. Opinion polls have the Tories 
leading by three to five points just now 
and, while Labour overturned much worse 
odds last year (in reality, an achievement 
of Corbyn and his personal machine, 
in the face of Petainesque levels of 
defeatism and sabotage on the Labour 
right), we should not be certain of a 
repeat performance: at the very least, 
he has lost the element of surprise. 

It would be equally foolish to mle out 
a Labour victory, and there are worries 
on that side of the equation too. Too 
often, we observe among comrades an 
almost touching faith in the procession 
of the British state through the serene 
air of liberal-democratic normality. 
Little matters such as the appointment 
of governments being a matter not for 
parliament, but the queen, seem to 
disappear from their thoughts altogether. 
If Jeremy Corbyn leads Labour to victory, 
then he becomes prime minister - right? 
Surely, they wouldn’t dare to stop 
him - not unless there was a seriously 
acute political crisis ... 

In tmth, Brexit is not the scariest thing 


facing the British establishment. That 
would be the bearded chap on the left 
in the vest, who is so very much against 
‘austerity’ (or socialism for the rich, as 
it has turned out to be), and is so very 
unreliable when it comes to our alliance 
with America, which is surely the last 
possible thing that can save us from the 
madness of leaving the EU. The one 
thing Financial Times leader-writers 
agree with Jacob Rees-Mogg on is that 
the latter is a less alarming proposition 
as prime minister than Jeremy Corbyn. 
The incentive to coerce together a 
national government is certainly there, 
and it can be done - the constitution is 
carefully designed as such. 

As to whether exceptional constitutional 
(or even extra-constitutional) measures 
will actually be taken - who knows? 
We know they have been, in Italy and 
Greece, to parachute Mario Monti and 
Lucas Papademos respectively into the 
top jobs. We know that the Labour Party 
has been successfully split this way 
before, in 1931, taking the good ‘patriots’ 
into a national government. The danger 
of ignoring such possibilities - surely 
more probable than at any point in the 
last four decades- is that we prepare 
people for a victory parade, and hurl 
them instead into a vicious struggle. 
That story does not end well • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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